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PREFACE 


The study of Negro migration before 1865, has been 
neglected in the study of Negro History. Carter G. ‘Woodson 
in his A Century of Negro Migration, gives the best study on 
Negro movements before the Civil War. Wost of the emphasis, 
however, is placed on the movement of Negroes after 1865. 

Frank A, Ross and Louise Kennedy compiled an excellent volume 
entitled A Bibliogravhy of Negro Migration. This book begins 
with the year 1865. It is composed of all articles and books 
written on Negro migration. The preface of the book takes for 
granted that there was no outstanding movement of Negroes before 
1865. 

The purvose of this paper is to discuss Negro movements 
before the Civil War and to prove that Negroes have at all 
times migrated. 

The first chapter deals with the Negro in the early period 
in Indiana until 1816, The second chapter is concerned with 
the number of Negroes and where they were concentrated. The 
third chapter recounts the sources of the Negro emigrants. The 
fourth chapter tells how the emigrants were able to get into 
Indiana before slavery was abolished, lastly, the fifth chapter 
gives an account of how the Negroes were received in Indiana 
after 1816, 

I wish to acknowledge my sincere appreciation of the en- 
couragement and helpful criticism that Dr. John D. Barnhart 
has given me in the preparation of this study. 


Lois !'cDougald. 
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CHAPTER I 


SLAVERY AND INDENTURE SERVITUDE IN INDIANA 


In making a study of the Negro in the early period, it is im- 
portant that we know the number of Negroes in the area of which we 
are writing. It is necessary to speak of the Negro in the Louisiana, 
Illinois, and Northwest territories in writing of the Negro in Indiana, 
The Northwest Territory was created out of the upper part of the former 
French Louisiana Territory and the lower part of New France in 1787. 
The Indiana Territory was created out of the Northwest Territory in 
1800, and the Illinois Territory was created out of a part of the 
Indiana Territory in 1809. 

The earliest census taken of this section was in 1767. This 
census report gives to us a picture of the number of slave and free 
Negroes in relation to the remainder of the population at that time. 

It also shows how few in number were the slaves, especially in Vin- 
cennes which became a part of the Indiana Territory. 


Census of Vincennes 17671 


atime bavenws, mon, Women & Childrens) . <1 sss 0 ee «¢ «-« © 252 
Strangers Seweuie a eureaiel le cette) site) 675s <0. of ¢. 016 6) 6 Ueter e920 ete.tL0o 
Negro BLAVOS SEs 6! el'ei co takes 1s) 0 eee An arure pay ryty! ory 8) 
Savage SLAVES of ele) sen calle Melloire ve oeseee ef © @ © © @ 17 
Oxen: Sta sEECh TS) 6 oA a hed.eu oF is heue) se its) 6: 6.6.0.6) tes cake re (are o0e 
Cows: PELs ciPelieils 26: oLee Censate ie. 6.62. 6e 6 jel stlee. eulélee 6.000 
Horses: Sw Ol -@ fa 6) 96 Ol el elteu:e = 6it0u 6.056. lel 6 0 6i40-40 (62.010 6 e200 
Census of Illinois 1767 
Inhabitants, Men, Women & Children: ....eeceeeeee G00 
Negro OTIC mienrs | ers etle hes tire nes? ele ke f0ice".0.)0> 0) 0) 0s othe: oe bas 
NeRCURMOMON I eis ely. ol sits ede sos «et eile.) site, ‘oe .¢ «sis e (Od 
Negro Boys Py e je (¢ @ @ © \© “e .©. 0 © @ (0:0 © ¢. 6 6 «© ¢« @© ¢ © 6.6 80 
Oxen: Sn ee) 6 Suet inl ie 6 elle. 61 40.6: tet 6. Stuelsel ete. 0 ls. ae e.(ego 
Cows 3 e e e e e e e e e e se e ° e e e se e e e e e e e e e e e 342 
Horses: ee COR AYERS Sa Ae Peer eer er pearee oA 


1 Clarence W. Alvord and Clarence E. Carter (eds. ), The New Regime 
(Illinois Historical Collections, XI, Springfield, Illinois, I9I6), 69. 


The first United States census report, taken in 1790, did not 
include the North Territory, therefore, the number of Negroes at that 
time is not known. In 1800 the first census for the Indiana Terri- 
tory was taken. There were 163 free Negroes, 76 of which resided in 
what is now a part of the Illinois Territory, and 87 resided in the 
present state of Indiana. There were 135 slaves, of which 107 were 
in the Illinois seotion or counties and the other 28 in what is now 
Indiana. * 

Since some of these Negroes were slaves, it is necessary to con- 
sider the institution as it existed north of the Ohio River. In Indi- 
ana the slave question was a great and important issue, and it was a 
matter for dispute and discord in the Indiana Territory for several 
years, despite the fact that the slave population never exceeded three 
hundred persons. | 

Slavery had existed from the earliest times in the French post 
on the Wabash. In 1723 about six hundred slaves were brought into 
the Louisiana Territory of which the present state of Indiana was then 
a part. # 

It is highly probable that some of these slaves at this early 
period were brought to the east bank of the Wabash, then they were 
carried into the Illinois Country. In 1719, one thousand slaves were 
brought into the Louisiana Territory, of which five hundred were trans- 
‘ported into the upper section. It is also probable that some went 


to the Wabash poste 


2 Ninth Census of the United States, 1870, Statistics of Population, 
PARLOML OM Coe. a ie mnie ety timer Mire ge). lyn a. 


S Jacob P. Dunn, Indiana, A Redemption From Slavery (Boston, 1905), 
126. 7 


4 Joseph H. Schlarman, From Quebec to New Orleans (Belleville, 
Illinois, 1929), 206. rep 


It is evident that the slaves were increasing or were expected 
to increase in Louisiana by the extensive Ordinance published by Louis 
9 Fay bt 1724.5 This Ordinance was concerned with the relations of 
masters and slaves. According to the Ordinance, all slaves were to be 
educated in the Apostolic Roman Catholic Religion and were to be bap- 
tized. No overseer was to be over the slaves who would prohibit them 
from being baptized and accepting religion. All subjects of every rank 
were to observe Sundays and holydays. None should labor or cause their 
slaves to labor. Priests were not to perform marriage for slaves unless 
given the consent of their masters, and masters were not to compel 
slaves to marry against their own inclinations. Whites were not to 
contract marriages with blacks. Children of slaves were to remain 
slaves and were to maintain the same status as their mothers. Slaves 
who had’ been baptized, upon death: should be ‘interred in the holy 
grounds. Slaves were not to bear offensive arms. Those of different 
masters were prohibited from gathering on the pretense of weddings, 
and masters were to be punished for permitting such gatherings. 
Purchases of slaves were to be examined. Slaves who did not show a 
letter of marque from their masters were subject to losing their goods. 
The superior council in Louisiana would decide on the clothing and 
food of the slaves. Those not fed and clothed by their masters could 
appeal to the procureur-general of the Council. Aged and feeble slaves 
were to be supported by their masters. Slaves were not eligible for 
offices or commissions and could not be parties in civil cases, and 


also criminal actions could be taken against the slaves without in- 


5 John B. Dillon, A History of Indiana, fram its Earliest Explora- 
tion by Europeans to the olose of the Territorial Government, in 6 
. e« e (indianapolis, Indiana, 1859), 31. 
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volving the masters. Slaves who struck their masters or members of 

his family were to be punished by death. Masters were to pay for 

thefts by their slaves. Slaves who left home for one month were to 

be punished by losing one ear, the third offense of this nature was 
punishable by death. Slaves could be moved but could not be exchanged 
for other goods. Families could be sold separately if under the same 
master. When freed, they were to have the same rights as whites. By 
this act upon orders of the king, slavery was legalized in the Louisiana 
Territory. If the French slaves were treated benevolently, it was not 
because the masters lacked the authority to be harsh. 

The Negro slaves in the upper section of the Territory were more 
fortunate than those in the lower section. There were several reasons 
for the better treatment of slaves. The plantation owners were able to 
rule their plantations as they pleased or saw fit, since they were 
under an official called the mayor commandant who was a subordinant 
of the governor of the Territory. Slavery in the northern section did 
not get beyond the patriarchal stages as most owners had only three or 
four. The plantations of the West were of a different type than those 
of the South. They were not as large, did not have the same crops, did 
not require the same amount of work, neither did they have a large 
number of workers. The slaves were usually well fed, there was always 
three times as much food as could be used. © Maize, which the French 
called Turkish corn grew marvelously, yielding more than a thousand 
fold. It was the food of the slaves and most of the natives of the 


country. ” The relations between the masters and slaves were usually 


6 Reuben G. Thwaites (ed.), Travels and lorations of the Jesuit 
Missionaries in New France, 1610-17951 (73 We Cleveland, Ohio, 
T8y96-IS01), LXIX (1900), 145-147. 


7 thid., 219. 


friendly in the North. Male slaves worked side by side with their 
masters and the females went to vespers with their mistresses.® Slaves 
mingled freely in all festive enjoyments. 

Those in the missions were taught to read and write and were given 
other instructions.” By the very nature of the French it is believed 
that the Negroes faired better in this section than in any other slave 
area of the country. The slaves were required to have religious in- 
struction in the Catholic Orders and this was more than could be said 
for most other sections, where Negroes were not allowed to attend their 
own church services, 

By the terms of the Treaty of Paris in 1763 the British took over 
the sovereignity of this territory and held it until 1778. The British 
were slow in organizing the newly acquired territory and didnot actu- 
ally take complete control of the country until 1765. The mmber of 
slaves diminished since some of the French took their slaves to the 
Spanish possessions. The treatment of Slaves under the British rule, 
which began in 1763, was similar to the French period due to the small 
number that were in the territory during the period of occupation. The 
Negroes did not come into the Territory in as great numbers as they did 
when the French had control. A British subject writing from Vincennes 
in 1766 stated: "They (the French] have a good many Negroes, who are 
obliged to Labour very hard to Support their Masters in their extrava- 


gant Debaucheries, "10 


a ee 


case: G. Woodson, A Century of Negro Migration (Washington, D.C., 
1918), 7n. 9 anus 


? Thwaites (ed.), Travels and Explorations of the Jesuit Missionaries 
Ty ee 245. vars) 


10 Alvord and Carter (eds. ), The New Regime (Illinois Historical 
Collections, XI), 228. 


In 1778 when George Rogers Clark gained for the Colony of Virginia 
a domain later known as "The Territory of the United States northwest 
of the River Ohio, "1 ana eventually known as the states of Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, and Wisconsin, the Negroes were under the 
Americans. This was the second time they had changed and were under a 
different rule. 

Immediately, on December 24, 1778, Mr. Clark issued a statement 
known as the "Proclamation of George Rogers Clarke." There were six 
provisions of this proclamation. They are as follows: 


1. We forbid and prohibit very expressly all persons of whatsoever 
quality they may be from selling to, causing to be given to, or 
trading with the red and black slaves any intoxicating liquors 
under any pretext whatsoever and in any quantity, little or big, 
under penalty of twenty piastres fine for the first offense and of 
double, if it is pepeatsiirorcwhich fine the accuser shall receive 
half. 


2. We forbid all persons living on this bank to lend or rent gratuit- 
ously to any red or black slaves their house, buildings, and courts, 
after sunset or for the night, for the purpose of dancing, feasting, 
or holding nocturnal assemblies therein, under penalty of forty 

iastres fine for the first offence and of double, if it is repeated; 
of which fine the accuser shall receive half. We do not intend, 
however, to prevent the said red or black slaves from taking their 
recreation in dancing on Sundays and feast days; provided it is 
during the day time, and the said slaves are furnished with a permit 
signed by their masters to the effect that all persons can rent or 
lend them their houses for the purpose of dancing without restraint 
during the day. 


Se In order to prevent thefts and robberies by red and black slaves, 
we forbid them to go out of the house or court of their masters after 
tattoo is beaten unless they are provided with a permit signed by 
their said master, and this shall be granted them only in case of 
necessity and can be used only once. Those who shall go. out after 
tattoo is beaten, without being furnished with the said permit, shall 
in a public place be given thirty-nine strokes of the whip at the 
expense of their masters. Likewise he who shall go from one village 
to another without being furnished with a permit from his master 
shall suffer the same chastisement; and if it is repeated, he shall 
be punished with twice the number of strokes, always at the expense 
of his master. 


11 Hiram W. Beckwith, "General George Rogers Clark's Conquest of 
the Illinois," Illinois Historical Collections (Springfield, Illinois, 
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4. Finally we forbid all persons to buy from, or exchange with, the 
said red or black slaves any goods, commodities, pigs, wood, or 
other things whatsoever, unless the said slaves are furnished with 
a permit from their masters to sell or exchange the said commodities; 
and this under penalty of an arbitrary fine payable by the transgressors 
of this our present proclamation. 


5. We enjoin all captains, officers of the militia, and other individuals 
to enforce the execution of the present proclemation, and all white 
men to arrest the red or black slaves whom they shall meet in the 
streets of each village of this bank after tattoo is beaten or eight 
o'clock in the evening; and likewise the slaves who shall be found 
after the beating of tattoo or eight o'clock in the evening in the 
cabins of other slaves than those of their master shall be also 
arrested and, in a public place, beaten with thirty-nine strokes of 
the whip at the expense of their masters; and he who shall arrest 
one or several slaves, after the beating of tattoo or eight o'clock 
in the evening, either in the street or in a cabin which is not the 
dwelling place of the slave, shall receive lque?] piastres for each 
slave who shall be arrested, at the charge of the master to whom the 
slave shall belong. 


6. Our present proclamation shall be posted on the door of each church 1 
of the villages of this bank so that no person can be ignorant thereof. 2 


Mr. Clark, evidently, had great plans for the emigration of the 
Virginia people and their slaves into this rich country around the 
Ohio River. This probably accounted for such an extensive law for so 
few slaves. Laws to regulate relations between masters and slaves were 
not issued. Similar laws in other states, though often very harsh, did 
give the slaves some protection from officers of the law. Evidently, 
these slaves were to be regulated by the Black Code of Virginia. 

In 1783, with the signing of the Treaty of Paris, Virginia ceded 
this part of her territory to the United States government. According 
to the terms of the Virginia Cessions, “the French and Canadians in-~- 
habitants, and other settlers of Kaskaskies, Saint Vincents, and the — 
neighboring villages, who have professed themselves citizens of 


Virginia, shall have their possessions and their tiles confirmed to 


12 Clarence W. Alvord (ed. ), Kaskaskia Records, 1778-1790 (Illinois 
Historical Collections, Springfield, IIIinois, I909), 65-68. 


them, and be protected in the enjoyment of their rights and liberties» 
This statement, as we shall later see, was used as a basis for holding 
slaves in what was to be a free country. 

The United States govermment created the Northwest Territory by 
the Ordinance of 1787.°* This put the Territory under a new rule. 
Slavery was prohibited by the sixth article of this Ordinance except 
in the punishment of crimes. At the time of the passage of this 
Ordinance there were three groups of slaves in the Northwest Territory: 
first, those owned by the French prior to the cessions of the country 
to the British in the Treaty of Paris in 1763, which gave them all the 
rights to the effects; secondly, those held by the colonist at the time 
of our independence and who were recognized by England in 1783; thirdly, 
those held by the citizens of Virginia who, according to the terms of 
the Virginia Cessions, had a title to their slaves.15 ‘there were some 
who were brought in under the American administration, these were held 
illegally. Slaves were later held in violation of the Ordinance of 
1787, by the decisions of the courts, and by an interpretation given 
the sixth article of the Ordinance by Governor Arthur St. Clair of the 
Northwest Territory. In a letter written to the President on May l, 


1790,Governor St. Clair stated: 


a 


13 For the Virginia Act of Cession--1783, see Francis N. Thorpe (ed.), 
The Federal and State Constitutions, Colonial Charters, and Other Organic 
Laws of the States, Territories, @Hé Colonies... (7 vols., Washington, 
D. Co, 1909), II, 955-956, see 056. 


14 William MacDonald (ed.), Select Documents Illustrative of the History 
of the United States, 1776-1861 (New York, 1905), 21-29. ead 


15 Earl C. McDonald, "The Negro in Indiana Before 1881," Indiana 
Magazine of History (Bloomington, Indiana, 1905- ), XXVII (1931), 
291-292. 
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I have thought proper to explain the Article respecting Slaves as a 
prohibition to any future introduction of them, but not to extend to 
the liberation of those that the People were already possessed of, 

and acquired under the Sanction of the Laws they were subject, . . .16 

In a letter to the Secretary of State, February 10, 1791, Governor 
St. Clair again stated that the Ordinance of 1787 did not mean the 
Emancipation of slaves they were in possession of, and had obtained 
under the laws by which they had been formerly governed, but was in- 
tended simply to prevent the introduction of others._? 

When the Indiana Territory was created in 1800, its basis of 
government was the Ordinance of 1787, which still included the sixth 
article, which prohibited slavery and involuntary servitude, except 
in the punishment of crimes. When the Ordinance was passed, there 
were nearly two hundred persons held as slaves in what is now Indiana. 
Many of these were taken out of the territory into the Spanish pos- 
sessions or other places where slavery was not ay iseais Others re- 
mained and continued to hold their slaves claiming a legal right to do 
SO 

In the Indiana Territory, there were at least four major view- 
points held by the people concerning slavery. First, there were those 
in the territory who, having left the slaveholding states because of 
the spread of the plantation system in which they were in economic com- 
petition with slaves and free Negroes, a group who did not want the 
Negro slave or free, but who wanted this Territory to be a white man's 
country. padendls. those who were sae Oe pe of the slave system 


and had left the south because of it wanted to make this a rich prosper- 


16 Clarence E, Carter (ed.), The Territorial Papers of the United 
States (Washington D.C., 1934- ), II (1934), The Territory Northwest 
or the River Ohio, 1787-1803, 248. 


od Ibid., 332. 


ous country by inducing the rich slaveholders of the South to come 
into the territory; they wanted slavery not so much for themselves, 
but to increase the wealth and population of the territory. Fourth, 
there was the Harrison group, +8 who had aristocratic manners 
characteristic of the plantation south and wanted to keep that type 
of society; this social order could only be maintained with a system 
of slavery, consequently these people were to put forth much effort 
to get the system of slavery or a system of long term indenture servitude. 
Those who wanted slavery were willing to go to a higher court 
or authority in order to achieve their ends. They sent petitions to 
the national government, asking for a repeal of the sixth article of 
the compact. Three months after the Indiana Territory was created, 
the inhabitants of Randolph and St. Clair counties sent a petition to 
the national government concerning slavery. 19 These two counties are 
now a part of Illinois. In the petition, they stated that they were 
grieved and surprised to know that the government was trying to deprive 
them of their most valuable property, and that they had been reduced 
to the most abject state of poverty by the passage of this act. The 
most wealthy of the inhabitants had gone to the Spanish possessions. 
The emigration from the sundry parts of the United States into Louisi- 
ena. is immense among the wealthy reputable and industrious persons, 


all, or most of whom, would have come into this territory if slavery 


were not prohibited. They expressed a whole-hearted desire that slaves 
from any part of the United States, when admitted, should continue in 


LL teste 


18 john D. Barnhart, "The Southern Influence in the Formation of 
Indiana," Indiana Magazine of History, XXXIII (1937), 261. 


sid Jacob P. Dum, "Slavery Petitions and Papers," Indiana Historical 
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a state of servitude during their natural lives, and that their 
children should serve until they were thirty-one years of age. They 
did not want slaves from a foreign dominion. No report was given on 
this petition, and it was later tabled, “° Two years later, on 
December 23, 1802, the Vincennes Convention was called, “1 This con- 
vention has been falsely labled "the slavery convention," because 
only four of the twenty paragraphs of the petition are concerned with 
the question of slavery and the sixth article of the compact. In 
this petition the sundry citizens did not ask a repeal of the act, but 
were anxious for its suspension for a period of ten years. Slaves 
brought into the territory during the period of suspension would con- 
tinue in the same state of servitude as if they had remained in those 
parts of the United States where slavery existed. The House of Repre- 
sentatives on February 17, 1804, adopted a report which was contrary 
to the wishes of the people. This report was issued after the House 
had agreed to suspend the antislavery act for ten years. “@ This 
occurred after members of Congress, including John Randolph, disagreed. 
In September, 1803, since the national government refused to 
suspend the sixth article of the covenant, some citizens of Indiana 
demanded slavery, saying they would separate and form a new territory 
if their wishes were not, if their wishes were not granted. The 
major portion of those who were threatening to take this step.resided 
in Illinois counties. The Governor and Judges in their legislative 


capacity, (although probably in violation of the Ordinance), passed 


20 Ibid., 461. 
21 thid., 461-469. 


22 American State Papers: Miscellaneous, I, 387. 
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a statute regulating the relations between masters and servants. “© 
This was a legal permit and a quarantee that it would be safe for 
the masters to bring their servants into this territory, because it 
did not interfere with the existing conditions of servants. This law 
could also be construed to mean that persons could bring in as many 
servants as they wished. This appears to be the only reason that can 
be advanced for adopting a law from the Virginia Code, which regulated 
345,796 slaves, for the purpose of regulating 135 slaves. “4 

The law concerned all Negroes, Mulattoes (and other persons not 
citizens of the United States) who should come into this territory 
under contract to serve another in any trade or occupation. The servants 
were to have sufficient clothing and food and at the end of their 
services were to have completely new clothing. The contract could be 
transferred if the servant completely and freely consented before a 
Justice of the Peace. For misconduct, servants were to be corrected 
by stripes on order of the Justice of the Peace of the county where he 
resided. Expenses in the apprehension of servants would be paid by the 
servant before he should be freed from service. Masters could be taken 
to count for injurious demeanor toward his servants. All contracts 
made between masters and servants after the indenture contract were to 
be void during the period of service. Servants were allowed to own 
goods and money. Masters were to keep servants who were lame or sick 
until their term expired. egroes, Mulattoes, or Indians were permitted 


to own servants of their own color only. Persons were not to buy from 


4 


23 prancis S. Philbrick (ed.), The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801l- 
1809 (Illinois Historical Collections, XXI, Springfield, Illinois, 1930), 
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or sell to servants. For violations of penal laws, servants should 
be punished by whipping after the rate of twenty lashes for every 
eight dollars, not eocosaine forty dollars. After the completion of 
service, his or her freedom should be recorded. 
In 1804, the Governor, upon hearing that some "evil persons" 
were about to remove some indenture servants without their consent 
having first been obtained, and with the adjudged design of selling 
them as slaves contrary to the law and dignity of the United States, 
issued a proclamation forbidding and strictly enjoining the person 
from carrying into execution their inhuman designs and that they should 
answer the same at their peril and at the same time required and 
commanded all magistrates and other civil officials to extend themselves 
in their several capacities in giving proper and necessary relief to 
all persons illegally confined for the purpose mentioned above, and to 
seoure and bring to justice any person who violated the law“? 
Below, are two original indenture contracts of Negroes as used 
in Indiana. These contracts show how long the Negroes were to serve, 
in this instance 30 years, and under what conditions they were to serve. 
It is interesting to note how complicated the contracts read especially 
for the two Negroes concerned, since they could not read or write. We 
can see by these contracts that Negroes under the indenture system 
were as much without rights as the Negroes in some of the slave states. 
One contract was made in Kentucky where two Negroes were freed 
and afterwards were selling themselves into a different type of slavery. 


After a period of 30 years they were to have their freedom. In the 


25 William W. Woollen, Daniel W. Howe, and Jacob P. Dunn (eds. ), 
"Exeoutive Journal of Indiana Territory, 1800-1816," Indiana Historical 
Society, Publications, III (1900), 123. 


other contract, Pickard (the Negro concerned) is in Indiana and is 
again legally selling himself into a type of slavery. This time he 
is to serve for a period of twenty yearse The two contracts read as 


follows: 
Two Indentures of Negroes. 


This Indenture made this sixteenth day of December in the year 
One Thousand Eight Hundred & Eleven, Between Pickard & Jane, his wife, 
freed people of Colour, of the County of Shelby & State of Kentucky, 
of the one part, and Peter Hansbrough of the County and State aforesaid 
of the other, Witnesseth 

that the said Pickard and said Jane from perpetual slavery, they 
having been his slaves and in consideration of what hereafter follows 
do Indenture and Bind themselves unto the said Peter Hansbrough for 
and during the term of Thirty Years to serve. him with fidelity and 
subjection at all times without absconding themselves from service. 
And we the said Pickard & Jane doth make no Exception to render our 
service or services unto the said Peter Hansbrough or Heirs, altho 
removed to any of the United States or Territories thereof. And the 
said Peter Hansbrough doth covenant & agree to use the said Pickard 
& Jane with Humanity and to support & clothe the said Pickard & said 
Jane while performing faithfully their duty as Servants during the 
above term of thirty: years, after which to let the said. Negroes go 
free to all intents & purposes. 

In Witness whereof we Pickard & Jane doth freely and voluntarily 
set our hands and seals hereunto, the day & year above written. 


Test: : PICKARD X [Seal]. 
ENOCH HANSBROUGH, 
JOHN LOGAN, J&NE X [Seal]. 


THOMAS BRADSHAW. 

SAMUEL SHANNON, JR. 

TRUMAN WHITE, 

IGNATIUS P, RANDOLPH. PETER HANSBROUGH[Seal ]. 


This Indenture made this sixth day of November in the year 
Eighteen Hundred and fifteen, Between Pickard, a free man of colour, 
of the one part and Toussaint Dubois, Sr., of Knox County, Indiana 
Territory, of the other part, Witnesseth, That the said Pickard who 
is and acknowledges himself to be upwards of Twenty-one years of age, 
for and in consideration of the sum of Twenty Dollars to him the said 
Pickard in hand paid, and of Five Hundred dollars good and Lawful 
money for me, and at my special instance and request, paid Tompson 
Taylor, agent of Samuel Oldham, and more especially for the considera- 
tion of the said Toussaint Dubois, Sr., having set me free and 
emancipated me, from all bondage whatever Hath, and by these presents 
doth, binding self, to the said Toussaint Dubois, Sr., as an Indented 
Servant for and during the full end and Term of Twenty years, from the 
date of these presents, and that I the said Pickard, will during the 
said Term, aforesaid, faithfully, and Honestly serve him, the said 
Dubois, Sr., his heirs, Executors or administrators or assigns, as well 
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within the Indiana Territory as thereout, and that he the said Pickard 
will at all times give due obedience and attendance, to his or their 
Lawful business, and not at any time absent himself from his master, 
without his or their consent during the said Term. And that he will 
not at any time suffer his property or person to be injured if within 
his power to prevent it. 

And the said Toussaint Dubois, Sr., for himself his heirs & doth 
covenant and agree, to and with the said Pickard, that he will at all 
times, during the said Term of Twenty years, furnish and provide him 
with competent and sufficient meat, drink, lodging and wearing apparel, 
as well in sickness as in health. And at the end of the said Term, to 
give him a freedom suit of clothes. 

Indiana Territory, ss.: ' 

In Witness whereof the said Pickard, and the said Toussaint Dubois, 
has hereunto set their hands and seals. The day and year first above 
written. hi 

8 


PICKARD X L[sealJ. 
mark 


Signed, sealed and delivered in the presence of 
GEORGE R. SULLIVAN, 
JAKES E, READ, 

B, PARKE. 26 
DUBOIS [Seal]. 


With the passage of the act of 1803, to regulate masters and 
servants, which corresponded to the black oode that was found in some 
of the slave states, the people still were not satisfied. They wanted 
either that this act be recognized by the United States government or 
assurance from the national government that the sixth article of the 
act of 1787 would not interfere with it. 

The legislature, in 1805, sent a petition to the House of Repre- 
sentatives asking that slavery be permitted in the territory. Slavery, 
they stated was not wanted for a sordid motive but for principles of 
justice and policy--justice in relation to slaves and policy in relation 
to the Southern states. Slaves in those states were highly problem- 


atical, and herded together by hundred, they could not be as comfortable 


26 "wo Indentures of Negroes," Indiana Magazine of History, VII 
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as if they were soattered on small farms. The removal to western 
territories would relieve them of many hardships. ~“" 
The House of Representatives in a committee report, agreed that 
slavery would be better cared for and that having them on small farms 
would prevent having too many in any one place. The recriletes suggested 
that the article be suspended for a period of ten years and that slaves 
should be permitted to come in from other places within the United States. 
This suggestion did not pass in the House. “° 
In 1805, the sundry inhabitants of Randolph and St. Clair counties 
(who later separated and formed the Illinois Territory), sent a request 
to the national government. In this request it was asked that the 
sixth article be modified so as to admit slavery into the limits of the 
country, either unconditionally or as "you shell see fit." Congress 
also reacted negatively to this petition. ~9 
After the government reported unfavorable to these petitions that 
were sent in, the territorial assembly passed in 1805 an act to introduce 


30 By this act any 


Negroes and Mulattoes into the Indiana Territory. 
person owning Negroes or Mulattoes above fifteen years of age could 
bring them into the territory. The owners, within thirty days, were to 
go before the court of Common Pleas, where the owner and his Negro or 


Mulatto should serve. The clerk was to keep a record of these agreements. 


27 Dunn, "Slavery Petitions and Papers," Indiana Historical Society, 
Publications, II, 476-477. 


28 smerican State Fapers: Miscellaneous, I, 450-451. 


29 Dunn, "Slavery Petitions and Papers," Indiana Historical Society, 
Publications, II, 483. 


50 philbrick (ed. ), The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809 (Illinois 
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If any persons were to refuse to serve they could be removed to any 
place. Any slaves under fifteen when brought in could be held, the 
males until the age of thirty-five and the females until the age of 
twenty-eight. Any person failing to comply with these sections would 
be fined fifty dollars, any person who should forcibly take or carry 
out of this territory any Negro would be fined one thousand dollars. 
Children born of indentured parents were to be held, the males until 
thirty and the females until twenty-eight. 

In 1806, the citizens of Randolph and St. Clair counties sent 
their third petition to Congress. > Slavery, they stated would pramote 
prosperity in this country. Slavery would have brought back the princi- 
ple settlers of upper Louisiana, because they had been driven out by 
fear of losing their slaves. These citizens did not want slaves brought 
into the territory from foreign countries. Congress decided against 
the desires of these citizens. 

An act concerning slaves and servants was passed in 1806. In ad- 
dition to what was stated in the other cats, this act regulated the 
activities of slaves. Slaves could not be more than ten miles from home 
without a pass. If the servant or slave was found on the plantation 
of another unlawfully, the owner could give such persons ten lashes, 
riots and unlawful assemblies or trespasses and seditious speechs were 
to be punished by stripes not exceeding thirty-five. A penalty of one 


hundred dollars was the fine for harboring servants or slaves. °< 


51 Dunn, “Slavery Petitions and Papers," Indiana Historical Society, 
Publications, II, 500-501. 


32 Philbrick (ed. ), The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809 
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A series of legislative resolutions were sent to Congress in 1806, 
demanding a suspension of the article for a period of ten years. The 
petitioners argued that this suspension would be highly advantageous 
to the states from whence they had come and to the Negroes themselves. 
They further stated: "it is not believed that the number of slaves would 
ever bear such a proportion to the white population as to cause any 
grave disturbances. "99 

The citizens of Indiana sent a petition to the national goverment 
in 1807, it was declared that they were not interested in slavery nor 
how many slaves were held, but were interested merely ina policy of how 
slaves were to be disposed of so they would be of the greatest good to 
all. "Slavery," they stated: "is tolerated in the territories of Orleans, 
Mississippi, and Louisiana; why should this territory be excepted, "94 
Slaves possessed in small mumbers by farmers, are better fed and clothed 
than when they are crowded together in hundreds; their situation in 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Tennessee verify this belief. This article 
could be suspended for a period of ten years. The petition was sent to 
Congress. ©» 

A committee headed by a Mr. Parke reported on the petition and the 
members were in favor of a suspension of the article after January l, 
1808.9 the Senate, after the citizens of Clarke County protested 


against the petition of the Indiana citizens, decided, “That it is not 


33 Dunn, "Slavery Petitions and Papers," Indiana Historical Society, 
Publications, II, 507-508. 
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expedient at this time to suspend the sixth article of the Compact for 
the government of the territory of the United States northwest of the 
Ohio River, "57 

The "servants" law of 1807, was the most despicable of all the 
slave laws in the Indiana Territory. In addition to the previous regu- 
lations concerning servants and Slaves, this act provided that; servants 
who were lazy and disorderly should be punished by stripes and should 
serve ten days for each day they refused to serve; all expenses incurred 
in returning a runaway servant would be paid for by further services of 
the servant. Masters were to appear before the court for mistreatment 
of the servants. All contracts were void except the indenture contracts 
during the period of service. The court of Common Pleas wasto hear 
complaints of servants and slaves against their masters. Servants could 
acquire and hold goods. Masters were to keep the sick and lame servants 
until their term expired. In all cases of penal laws, servants were to 
be punished by whippings, after the rate of twenty lashes per eight 
dollars. All servants were to have their freedom recorded and a certifi- 
cate thereof. Servants traveling without a pass more than ten miles 
from home were to be punished by thirty-five lashes. °° 


On October 19, 1808, the citizens of the Indiana Territory sent an 


stated: 


- e_in evasion, if not in manifest violation, of the said Ordinance, 
(1787) a Law has been passed introducing here a quallifed species of 
Slavery, and such a law has received the sanction of the Executive, 


37 Ipid., 484-485, 
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the appointed guardian of that same Ordinance. . . ."9 


The repeated petitions expressed the wishes of the minority of the 
people in Indiana. It was also stated that the arguments given would 
make people believe that the sentiments in the petitions were generally 
approved. The petitioners wanted to undeceive the public and to correct 
this too general error (that the absence of slavery was depriving good 
citizens from coming into the territory). 

The petitioners, therefore, prompted by a sense of sacred duty 
asked permission in the most unequivocal manner to express their dis- 
approval of a system so contrary to the laws of natural justice, a 
system which had the most deleterious influence upon the morals of 
society which it tended to corrupt and brutalize, and injuring every 
kind of useful industry, drove the farmer and mechanic to a more favor 
able climate and threw into the hands of the Negro holder the wages of 
the daily labour the only means of substance left to the poor. This 
system was frowned upon by every statesman of the age and deplored 
by all the enlightened Patriots of the Southern states. ~~ Moreover, 
the citizens asked the general Assembly of Indiana not to send Congress 
any more pro-slavery petitions, they further asked that delegates sent 
to the federal legislature be opposed to the system of slavery. 

The citizens of Harrison County, in a petition to the Senate and 
House of Representatives against William Henry Harrison as governor of 
the Territory, stated (among other things) that on September 17, 1807, 
he (Harrison) approved a law for the introduction of Negroes into this 
Territory. They firmly believed it to be in complete violation of the 


Ordinance that Congress passed on the thirteenth of July, 1787. 


40 Ibid., 605. 
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In a petition sent by the citizens of Clarke County in 1809, in 
opposition to William Henry Harrison becoming governor for the tenth 
time, they stated: “we need only mention that he sanctioned a law for 
the introduction of Negroes into this territory in violation of his oath 
of office, and against the known wishes of a large majority of the people 
of this Territory. .. ."4l 

Tne two avove ye titions seemed not to be so mich in opposition to 
slavery as they were in opposition to Harrison. The slavery and the 
political issues of the times in Indiana tends to prove this statement. *” 

In 1808, the citizens of the Illinois Country (Randolph and St. 
Clair counties) to the west of the Wabash River, sent a petition to 
Congress, asking that they be permitted to withdraw from the Indiana 
Territory and form the Illinois Territory. They gave, as one of their 
reasons for wanting to withdraw, the Servants act of 1803, which they 
felt was a type of "disguised slavery" in opposition to the national 
will, #5 

It should be noted that the Illinois counties sent more pro-slavery 
petitions than the other counties, evidently they had either changed 
their views concerning slavery or wanted to become independent and slavery 
was the only reason they could use in obtaining their wishes. The anti- 
Harrison group was very strong in these counties. 

An act was passed in 1808, which prohibited the assembling of more 
than three persons (servants) in a house, outhouse or shed for the 


purpose of dancing or revelling, either by day or night. Any person 
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convicted of such acts was liable to a fine of twenty dollars. 
Officials were to whip the servants in jail upon finding them and were 
to whip them not exceeding thirty-nine lashes. This did not include 
those persons who had the written permission of their masters.44 The 
motive for this act might have been the fear of slave insurrections 
in Indiana, or it might have been slave insurrections in other slave 
holding states. * 

Several changes had taken place in the Indiana Territory by 1810. 
The Illinois counties, Randolph and St. Clair, had separated and formed 
the Illinois Territory. Migration was on the increase, persons came 
from the East and from the South who were not in favor of slavery. 
Some of Harrisons friends were now in the Illinois Territory. Several 
of his enemies were in the state legislature, and in 1810, the act of 
1805 which introduced Negroes and Mulattoes into the territory was re- 
pealed. Servants were not to be taken out of the territory without a 
certificate from the judges of the Court of Common Pleas. A fine of 
one thousand dollars was to be paid for failing to abide by this law 
and the person fined would also be disqualified from holding office. 
An act concerning servants and slaves was also repealed. 49 

The law of 1803 was enacted to let people know that their slaves 
would be safe in the Indiana Territory, regardless of the Ordinance of 


1787. The act of 1810 was a law to let the slaveholders know that 


44 Philbrick (ed.), The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1801-1809 
(Illinois Historical Collections, xXXI), 523-526. 


45 Joseph C. Carroll, Slave Insurrections in the United States, 
1800-1865 (Boston, 1938), 47-715. ~~ 


46 Louis B. Ewbank amd Dorothy L. Riker (eds.), The Laws of Indiana 
Territory, 1809-1816 (Indiana Historical Collections, XX, Indianapolis, 
ana, 932), 138-139. a4 Po Sak 
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their slaves would no longer be safe in the Territory. 
In 1813 a law was passed comeplling males (Negroes included) to 
work on the roads a mmber of hours per week, Negroes were to be 


47 A tax was levied on slaves in 1813. 


taxed three dollars per anmum, 
For every slave or servant above thirteen years, the owner was to pay 
two dollars per year. Slaves were listed as property. 48 

Indiana obtained statehood upon meeting certain qualifications 
of the national government. The constitutional convention was held in 
1816. The majority of the delegates were formerly southerners. *9 
These southerners were antislavery, not because of the evils of slavery, 
but because they had been forced out of the South because of the spread 
of the plantation system and the inability to compete with the slave- 
holder and the free Negro and slave. Another faction wanted territorial 
growth and knew this could only be obtained by having slavery in the 
new state. The wishes of the antislavery group were successful in 
the convention and Indiana was admitted as a free state. The Constitu- 
tion stated that there would be neither slavery nor involuntary servitude 
except in the punishment of crimes. The Constitution was never to be 
altered so as to introduce slavery or involuntary servitude into the 


state, otherwise than for the punishment of crimes whereof the party 


had been duly convicted, 9 


47 Daniel W. Howe, "The Laws and Courts of Northwest and Indiana 
Territories," Indiana Historical Society, Publications, II, 20. 


48 Ewbank and Riker (eds.), The Laws of Indiana Territory, 1809- 
1816 (Indiana Historical Collections, XX), 281. 


49 Barnhart, "The Southern Influence in the Formation of Indiana," 
Indiana Magazine of History, XXXIII (1937), 268, 


50 Charles Kettleborough, Constitution Making in Indiana (Indiana 
Historical Collections, I, Indianapolis, Indiana, I91I6), II7. 
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This new Constitution would eliminate Slavery in Indiana thereby 


discouraging the bringing of slaves into the state. Another reason 

: that might be advanced for the adoption of an antislavery Constitution, 
is the fear of not being admitted into the Union with a pro-slavery 
Constitution, as was true of Illinois in 1918,51 

The new Constitution only prohibited the further introduction of 
slaves; those who wanted to give them up at that time were free to do 
so, those who wanted to keep their slaves were not hindered, 

In 1820, four years after the antislavery Constitution was adopted, 
the Supreme Court, in the famous test case State vs.Lasselle, decided 
that slavery was illegal in the State of Indiana. Colonel Byacinthe 
Lasselle owned Polly, a woman of color in Indiana. Lasselle said 
all his slaves could be free after the adoption of the Constitution 
(1816), Polly did not leave and was treated as a house servant rather 
than as a slave.°* Lasselle freely consented to let this be a test 
case in the slavery question. The case was appealed from the Knox 
County Circuit Court. The Supreme Court gave this statement: 

- « « Polly, a woman of colour, was brought before the Circuit 
Court by LasseIIe, in obedience to a writ of habeas corpus. . .. 

The question before this Court is, as to the Tepatity of Lasselle's 
Claim to hold Polly as his slave. ... 

- « « - In the llth article of that instrument (Constitution 
of 1816), sextion 7th, it is declared, that "There shall be neither 
slavery nor involuntary servitude in this state, otherwise than ror 
the punishment of crimes, whereor the party shall have been duly con- 
victed.” It is evident that, by these provisions, the framers of 
our constitution intended a total and entire prohibition of slavery 


in this states; and we can conceive of no form of words in which that 
intention could have been more clearly expressed. 


51 Clarence W. Alvord, The Illinois Country, 1673-1818 (Centennial 
History of Illinois, 5 vols., Springfield, Tllinois, ISI8-1520, I, 1920), 
AbleoLbsets Coa 


52 punn, Indiana, A Redemption From Slavery, 438. 
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Slavery was prohibited within the state of Indiana, by the expressed 
935 


words of the constitution. 


eee ema 


55 the State v.Lasselle, 1 Blackford (1817-1826), 60-62. 


CHAPTER II 


NUMBER AND DISTRIBUTION OF NEGROES 


When the second census was taken in 1800, the first for Indiana 
Territory, there were four counties in the territory. Two of the 
counties are now a part of Illinois, and Knox and Clark counties are 
a part of what is at present Indiana, + 

The territory was composed of 
all that part of the Territory of the United States northwest of the 
Ohio River, which lies to the westward of a line beginning at the 
Ohio, opposite the mouth of the Kentucky River, and running thence 
to Fort Recovery and thence North until it shall intersect the terri- 
torial line between the United States and Canada... And shall be 
called Indiana Territory. 

In 1800, there were 163 free Negroes -and 135 slaves in the terri- 
tory. Seventy-six free Negroes were in Randolph and St. Clair counties 
(Illinois) and 87 free Negroes were in Knox County, Indiana. There 
was a total of 433 Negroes in the Indiana Territory.® The Negro 
population was 6.11 per cent of the total population, then 4,857.% 

(See map number 1, for number and area of concentration). 

During the period from 1800-1810, there was an increase in 
counties and population. Additional land was secured from the Indians. 
Three new counties had been added because of this increase in population. 


The Negro population increased with that of the white. According to 


the census report in 1810, 393 free Negroes were in the territory. 


Bowen's Indiana State Atlas (Indianapolis, Indiana, 1917), 6. 
2 Annals of Congress, 6 Cong., 1 Sess., 1498. 


5 Ninth Census of the United States, 1870, Statistics of Population, 
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Map Number 1 


NEGRO POPULATION IN INDIANA IN 1810 
according to the Ninth Census of the United States 
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The number of slaves had increased to 237° The Negro population in 
Indiana was 630, while the total population was 24,520. The Negro 
population was 2.57 per cent of the total. (See map number 2). 

The Illinois counties had withdravm before the third census 
was taken in 1810, this caused a decrease in the land of the territory, 
but as was seen did not prevent the growth of population. There were 
nine counties of which, four listed Negroes only, three listed slaves 
while two had free Negroes and slaves. The Negroes and whites were 
concentrated in southern Indiana mostly along the Ohio River where 
the trade centers were at that time. The Negro population soon spread 
like that of the whites into the interior. Clark and Knox counties had 
the largest population of free Negroes and whites. (See map number 3). 

By 1820, the free Negro population had increased to 1,230 and the 
slave population had decreased to 190.5 These changes were due mostly 
to the acquisition of statehood of Indiana in 1816, with an antislavery 
constitution. There were thirty-five counties, ten had over fifty free 
Negroes, twenty-five did not have slaves, while three did not have free 
Negroes or slaves. The total population for Indiana was 147,178, 
Negroes were 0.96 per cent of this population. _ (Hap number 3 gives 
the number and area of concentration). 

There were 3,629 free Negroes and 3 slaves in Indiana in 1830, / 
The population both white and Negro was perinnine to move into the 


interior of the state. The frontier was beyond the center. ° There 


5 Ninth Census of the United States, 1870, Statistics of Population, 
TRO ees sien Dern.) a areal: 


6 Census for 1820, p. 39. 


qv Ninth Census of the United States, 1870, Statistics of Population, 


8 see map number 4, 


Map Number 2 
NEGRO POPULATION IN INDIANA IN 1820 


according to the United States Census of 1820 
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Map Number 3 


NEGRO POPULATION IN INDIAWA IN 1830 
according to the Ninth Census of the United States 
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were sixty-five counties, thirty of them had less than 50 Negroes, 
four counties had over 200 Negroes,” and in three counties slaves 


were held. 10 


Marion County, in the center of the state, had a Negro 
population of 73, which shows that Negroes were beginning to move into 
the interior. Several counties in northern Indiana had less than ten 
Negroes. The total population was 343,031, Negroes were 1,06 per cent 
of this number. 

The free Negro population in 1840 was 7,165 and there were 3 
slaves listed in the census report, -t Negroes were in seventy-four 
of the counties. Seven counties did not have a free Negro population, 
fifty counties had less than 50 Negroes, eighteen counties had over 
100 free Negroes, these counties were south of Marion County. Seven 


12 The slaveholding 


counties had a Negro population of over 400 persons. 
counties were Rush and Putnam in southern Indiana. The total population 
was 685,866, of this number 1.05 per cent were Negroes. The increase 
in Negro population was not great in proportion to that of the white. 
(See map number 5 for area of concentration. ) 

There were four principal towns in Indiana in 1840, These were: 
Madison, Indianapolis, Richmond, and New Albany.?° 


Free Negro Population in Principal Indiana Towns 


Town County. ~~ --- Free Negroes 
TNGIRUIADOL ER) oo o's) sise eve) MAYLON « Gece, 2 0.0 00 Lae 
Bernat aile lets oa, sees TUONO 906 io beue aires ene. 0 149 
New Albany . . « © e « « « e Floyd wees oh susie Cer es 224 
Mad TeONUs is fade vw vals .5 es. ot UCLL ELSON 4s cele 6s 212 


9 Clark, Floyd, Washington, and Knox. 
10 


if 


Gibson, Warrick, and Orange. 
- Sixth Census of the United States, 1840, p. 372. 


12 Clark, Floyd, Jefferson, and Knox counties in southern Indiana, 
and Randolph, Vigo, and Wayne counties in central Indiana. 
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Map Number 4 
NEGRO POPULATION IN INDIANA IN 1840 


according to the Sixth Census of the United States 
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The free Negro is still an agrarian group as is shown by the 
small number living in towns. Only 10.2 per cent of the total Negro 
population lived in cities in 1840, 

The population of 1840, shows a tendency to begin concentration 
in the northern section of the state. (Map mumber 5 shows this. ) 

From 7,545 free Negroes in 1840, to 11,226 in 1850, is the report 
of the census of 1850.14 Negroes were listed in 89 of the then 91 
counties. Eight counties had a population of more than five hundred 
Negroes.° Forty-six counties had less than 100 free Negroes and sixty 
counties had less than fifty Negroes. 

In the subdivisions of the counties, twelve towns had a Negro 
population of over 100, five towns had over 200 Negroes. +® The entire 
Pponntetion was 988,416, of which the Negro population was 1.14 per cent. 

From 1800 to 1850, there was a steady and noticeable increase in 
the Negro population. 


Free Negro and Slave Population 1800-1850 


Year Free Negro Slaves Total population Per cent of Negroes 
1800 265) 135 4,857 6.11 
1810 395 Zor 24,520 AS yf 
1820 1, 629 190 147,178 0.96 
1830 3,629 3 $43,031 1.06 
1840 Po Lee 3 685,866 1.05 
1850 11,226 ‘@) 988,416 1.14 


The increase in population of Negroes from 1850-1860 is not as great 
in proportion as the increase from 1830 to 1840, or from 1840 to 1850. 


There are probably two reasons that can be advanced for this lack of 


14 seventh Census of the United States, 1850, Statistics, Table I, 
Paya Pee ghee gg ed genes oem nse “reg eal eer 


15 Clark, Floyd, Jefferson, Knox, Marion, Randolph, Vigo, and Wayne. 


16 Ninth Census of the United States, 1870, Statistics of Population, 
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growth in the Negro population. First, the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1850, and secondly, the Indiana Constitution of 1851. These two 
important factors, taking place within one vear of each other, show 
their effect, not by what has been written or studies that have been 
made, but by the census report of 1860. In 1850, there were 11,262 
freedmen and in 1860, there were only 11,428 Negroes, an increase of 
only 202 persons in the decade. 

The Compromise of 1850, had included in it the Fugitive Slave 
Act. In section five it is stated that, 


it shall be the duty of all marshals and deputy marshals to obey and 
execute all warrants and precepts issued under the provisions of this 
act, when to them directed; and should any marshal or deputy marshal 
refuse . .. he shall be fined the sum of one thousand dollars. . . . 


Section six states that 


when a person is held to service or labor in any State or Territory 
of the United States, . .. the person or persons to whom such service 
or labor may be due, or his, her, or their agent or attorney, duly 
authorized, . . . may persue and reclaim such fugitive person... . 
In no trial or hearing under this act shall the testimony of such 
alledged fugitive be admitted in evidence; and the certificates in 
this . . . section mentioned, shall be conclusive of the right of 

the person or persons in whose favor granted, to remove such fugitive 
to the State or Territory from which he escaped. .. .« 


Section seven states, 


That any person who shall knowingly and willing obstruct, hinder, or 
prevent such claimant, . .. from arresting a fugitive from service 
or labor,.or shall harbor or conceal such fugitive, so as to prevent 
the discovery and arrest of such person ... shall... be subject 
to a fine not exceeding one thousand dollars, and imprisonment not 
exceeding six months. . 


~ In 1851, the new constitution of Indiana went into effect. In 


article thirteen, it is stated, 
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No Negro or mulatso shall come into or settle in this State, after 
the adoption of this Constitution. . . . Any person who shall emp loy 
such Negro or Mulatto, or otherwise encourage him to remain in the 
State, shall be fined in any sum not less than ten dollars, nor 

more than five hundred dollars, 18 

These two acts will be discussed more in detail later. They 
are only mentioned here to show their effect on Negro movements at 
this time. 

During this decade, 1850-1860, Negroes did not increase in 
population as rapidly as before, but there was’a movement of. Negroes 
within the states. A majority of the nae were still concentrated 
in southern and central’ Indiana. They were scattered over a greater 
portion of the southern and central counties than was shown in the 
years prior to 1850, Seven counties had a population of over five 
hundred Negroes in 1860, whereas, eight counties had that number in 
1850. Five of these counties were in southern Indiana, the other two 
were in northern Indiana. Nineteen counties had a Negro population of | 
between one hundred and five hundred Negroes, six of these counties 
were located in northern Indiana. Fifty counties had less than one 
hundred Negroes, . twenty-nine of these counties were located in northern 
Indiana. In 1850, forty-nine counties had less than one hundred Negroes, 
thirty-two of these counties were north of Marion County. In the sub- 
division of the counties, eight towns had a Negro population of more 
than two hundred Negroes, only five towns had over two hundred Negroes 
in 1850. New Albany's Negro population was 627, Indianapolis 498, and 
Richland 353 Negroes. The total population was 1,338,710. The Negro 
population was 0.853 per cent of this number, It is quite possible 


that, had it not been for the passage of these acts, the Negro population 


18 Kettleborough, Constitution Making in Indiana (Indiana 
HisterAGal Collections mLi;es00-S6GrGae ce Oe 
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would have shown a greater increase than was shown in 1860, 19 


19 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Statistics of Population, 
Table No. os Ppe II3-128. ~ 
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CHAPTER III 


NEGROES IN INDIANA IN 1850 


From whence did these people come? What did they do for a 
living? Did they own property? If so, how much? What type of 
people were they? The census report for 18501 for the first time 
answers these questions about free Negroes. This year (1850) might 
well represent the best year for Negroes in Indiana before the Civil 
War. The population was large, slavery was illegal and nonexistent, 
and the Negroes were tolerated by the whites in Indiana. The under- 
ground railroad was still running, though, more slowly and with fewer 
passengers. Manumission, however, was on the decline, a few Negroes 
were set free and a few came west and into Indiana. Indiana had not 
and did not pass any personal liberty laws, the Negroes were safe in 
parts especially in those sections where the Quakers were in the 
majority. Negroes came into Indiana from the South, the Middle Vest, 
and the Middle States, and a few from foreign countries, 


Nativity of the Free Negro Population, 1850° 


Indiana Other States Foreign Country 
Countries Unknown 
Males Females Males Females Males Females Males Females 
esoom K,pO0G 3,073 2,958 19 16 30 17 


Most of the Negroes in Indiana in 1850, who had emigrated, came 


from North Carolina, There were 1,426 Negroes who listed their place 


1 the material for this chapter was taken from the microfilm copy 
of the Seventh Census Report (1850). This report includes names, age, 
place of birth, occupation, deaf and dumb and blind persons, and the 
real estate value of their property. This information is only given 
for free persons of color. Color is designated by W-Vhite, B-Black, 
and M-HMulatto. 
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Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, Statistics, Table IJI, 
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of birth as North Carolina. Virginia ranked next to North Carolina 
with 1,172 Negroes who said they were born in the state of Virginia. 
One thousand one hundred and sixteen Negroes were born in Kentucky and 
were then living in Indiana. Ohio ranked next to Kentucky with a 
total of 826 Negroes born in that state and living in Indiana. Tennessee 
had a total of 600 free Negroes living in Indiana in 1850. The rowEe 
Southern states, South Carolina, Georgia, Mississippi, Alabama, and 
Louisiana had a total of 329 free Negroes living in Indiana in 1850. 
The other Middle Western states, Wisconsin, Illinois, and Michigan, 
had a total of 30 Negroes living in Indiana. There were 35 born in 
foreign countries: Africa, 8; Mexico, 2; British West Indies, 3; 
Holland, 2; Germany, 12; Canada, 6; and Ireland, 2. Forty-seven did 
not know their place of birth. 

Most persons under twenty years of age were born in Indiana, The 
largest number born in Indiana were under ten. In all large families 
with young children, their place of birth in most instances would be 
Indiana. In some cases the older children from ten to twenty would 
give their place of birth in another state which was not the state of 
their parents' place of birth in most cases. This shows that the parents 
moved about and into several states before they finally settled in 
Indiana. Two examples of this is the family in which the father was 
born in Maryland, the mother in Virginia, the eldest son in North Carolina, 
and the youngest born in Indiana. In Clark County a father was born 
in Pennsylvania, a mother in Ohio, the eldest child in North Carolina 
and the four youngest children were born in Ohio. 

In a few instances some families left their homes and seemingly, 
by the ages of their children, came directly to Indiana. All children 
were born in the same state including the youngest who would be from 


the age of two down. Seldom were the parents and children born in the 
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same state, and seldom were the parents born in the same state, 

There were not over five heads of families in Indiana over 35 
years of age who were born in the state. Very few are listed between 
twenty-five and thirty-five who were born in the state. This shows 
the immigration of Negroes to Indiana began at an early period, 

It is not stated how long these immigrants had lived in Indiana, 
Judging from the age of the first child born in Indiana, is the best 
method to determine how long the families have lived in Indiana, An 
example of this is the case of a family where the father was born in 
Virginia and the mother in North Carolina, the eldest child born in 
Indiana was 13 years of age. All other children were born in Indiana. 
From this we could say the family had lived thirteen years in Indiana. 
Another example is the family whose father was born in Ohio, the 
mother in Maryland, the eldest child 18, and the next child was 16, 
The latter was born in Indiana. This would probably indicate that 
the family had lived for sixteen or seventeen years in Indiana, 

Contemporary opinion differs regarding the conditions of the free 
Negro in the middle of the nineteenth century. The historian who uses 
the opinion of one group of observers in order to substantiate his 
point of view, will have difficulty in answering the statements ad- 
vanced by another group. So frequently, only a portion of the free 
Negro population was seen and not the whole group. To one group of 
travelers the free Negroes were in a deplorable condition, and to 
another they were making progress. One group of people in the United 
States found the free Negro "a valuable class of citizens" while another 


spoke of them "as living in the alleys and byways of the cities. "® 


5 Charles H, Wesley, Negro Labor in the United States, 1850-1925, 
A Study in American Economic History (New York, I927), 32-33. 
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These opinions were also expressed in Indiana concerning the 
free Negro. A Quaker would probably say the free Negro, when not 
hindered, would be an asset to the state. While the person in 
economic competition with the free Negro or biased toward him would 
give a different point of view. 

This study is based on contemporary evidence. This evidence is 
the returns from the census report of 1850. From this we can see that 
the free Negroes in Indiana were not such a deplorable group, nor the 
lazy slothful people as they were spoken of on many occasions. 

Few Negroes listed themselves as unemployed in 1850. Ina space 
provided for the occupation of the inhabitants the word “none" or 
"ynemployed" was seen not more than one dozen times. A majority of 
the people were doing some type of work. There were some instances 
where young Negroes were living on the farms of whites and the space 
below occupation was blank. These persons were not blind or deaf so 
we can imagine that they were performing some type of work on these 
farms. 

The free Negro in Indiana did not hold many of the positions of 
skill as was also the case of free Negroes in other states. There 
were no clerks, collectors, coachmen, druggists, gunsmiths, lithogra- 
phers, lawyers, mechanics, or pilots listed in the number of occupations 
given by the free Negroes in 1850. Indiana at that time did not have 
the same industries as New York, New Orleans, and Charleston--cities 
where Negroes held highly skilled jobs. ‘The Negroes did the type of 
work that industry permitted in Indiana, 

There were, however, many Negroes employed in the skilled trades. 
There were barbers and carpenters in most counties. Not more than 


four barbers were listed in any one county except Marion where there 
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were thirteen. The carpenters were listed in a like manner. Black- 
smiths, another of the skilled trades, were listed in most of the 
counties and were about evenly distributed in the counties. Wayne 
County had fourteen listed. Several free Negroes in Floyd County 

on the Ohio River listed their occupation as boatsmen. The steamboat 
was &@ great industry in Indiana during this period, especially in the 
counties on the Ohio. There were about one dozen Negroes who were 
shoemakers in Indiana in 1850. Marion County listed two, the highest 
for any county. 


Negroes in the Skilled Trades in 1850 


Occupation Number Occupation Number 
Boatman “al 8 : Lather 1 
Basketmaker 2 Miller 1 
Bricklayer 2 Mason 
Barber 50 Matter A 
Butcher 3 Shoemaker 13 
Blacksmith 31 Saddler 1 
Chairmaker 1 Tailor 1 
Cabinetmaker 3 Pumpmaker 2 
Carpenter 26 Plasterer ue 
Cooper 4 Potter 1 
Irommaker 1 Total 173 


A majority of the Negroes listed themselves as farmers, and they 
were mostly tenant farmers, since they did not list any real estate. 
Farmers were found in all counties where free Negroes lived. Laborers 
ranked next to farmers in occupation. It is not known of what the 
work consisted. <A few Negroes listed themselves as servants, whether 


they were house servants or indentured servants is not known. 
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Other Occupations of Negroes in 1850 


Occupation Number Occupation Number 
Farmer 504 Trucker r 
Hewer of wood a Window Washer 
Cook 19 Fireman 2 
Tobacconist 3 Gold Collector 1 
Grocer SS) Waiter 2 
Waggoner 3 House Driver 1 
Drayman 2 Vhitewasher 4 
Laborer 378 Gardener 2 
Woodoutter 2 Total 926 


Indiana was well represented in the professional world for this 
period, having been rid of slavery for so short a period. There were 
two Negro doctors in Indianapolis: Henry Penny from Kentucky, and 
Douglas Carry from New York. There were also two ministers listed 
in Marion County in 1850. Im Centre Township in Marion County was 
Morris James from South Carolina,and William Douglas, an African 
Methodist Episcopal minister from Virginia. 

In Vigo County there was one minister, William Davis of Kentucky, 
and one teacher, H. Jones of Ohio. In Washington County, there was a 
minister, Thomas Roberts from North Carolina. In Wayne County there 
was a teacher, James Fergerson from Ohio. 

There were three professionals listed in Floyd County: Joseph 
Thomas was an engineer from North Carolina, William Greenlee of 
Pennsylvania was a teacher, and a IXethodist minister, Bird Parker, 
had come from North Carolina, 

Franklin County listed one minister whose former home was in 
Tennessee. In Jefferson County a Methodist minister from North Caro- 
lina was listed. There was an engineer, Henry Bundy from Virginia. 

An engineer was listed in Henry County and a minister in Jackson County. 

This list of professionals speaks well for this pioneer state 


with such a small population of free Negroes. 
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Professional Occupations of Negroes, 1850 


Occupation Number Occupation Number 
Engineer 3 Teacher ye 
Doctor 2 Total 16 
Minister 8 


The Negroes who came into Indiana were an energetic and prosperous 
group for the most part. This can be stated after comparing the 
conditions in which most of them came in with one of the best years 
before the Civil War. 

Most of the Negroes escaped as fugitives, not having sufficient 
food or clothing to get to free soil. Coffin speaks of some of the 
fugitives, "They generally came to us destitute of clothing, and were 
often barefooted."* Most of the Negroes lacked the small funds which 
some of the pioneers had when going to establish themselves in a home 
in the wilderness and lacking above all, the initiative of which slavery 
had deprived them. 

There was increasing hatred of the Negroes, and labor conditions 
were bad. Whites performed work in the North and West that Negroes 
had done in the South. These conditions were a great obstacle to the 
free Negroes in Indiana as in other states. Nevertheless, since the 
labor and skill of industrious Negroes were assets to the community, 
they could advance themselves. According to the census report of 
1850, most Negroes, who were heads of families, were employed in some 
type of work. Negroes owned real estate which would be favoraole to 
any free Negro community in the United States in 1850. The property 


was evidently evaluated on the basis of its cost. 


4 Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, The Reputed President of the Under- 
ground Railroad (Cincinnati, Ohio, I876), II%. pee 


© carter G. Woodson, A Century of \Wegro Migration (Washington, D.C., 
1918), 81. Hie ier 
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The property value rated with the population of the town or 
county. If the population was small then the real estate value 
was small. This, however, is not always the case. 

In Randolph County the free Negro's property was valued at 
$30,980. In Vigo County his property was valued at $29,150, and in 
Wayne County 326,660. These counties have the best showing. In 
only a few counties, mostly where the Negro population was low or 
lacking, was there no property value given. The property value 
ranged from $35.00 to over one thousand dollars. The following 
chart lists a few of the Negroes with property with real estate values 


of over one thousand dollars: 


Name Place of Birth Occupation Property Value 
Bryant Thomas North Carolina Farmer $ 2,500 
Charles Perry Kentucky Barber 2,000 
Joseph Fulnak North Carolina Barber 1,000 
William Chandler North Carolina Farmer 3,000 
Jordan Anderson North Carolina Farmer 2,000 
Vincher Roberts Virginia Farmer 3,000 
Dickson Stewart North Carolina Farmer 3,000 
Lewis Andrews North Carolina Farmer 1,000 
Nelson Barf North Carolina Farmer 1,000 
Wilkerson Clarke North Carolina Blacksmith 1,000 
Seth Thomas North Carolina Farmer 4,000 
Jacob Wood Virginia Farmer 1,000 
Richard Epps Virginia Farmer 1, 600 


As seen in the above chart, farmers were the most prosperous 
groupe In the real estate values of above 5200, but below $1,000. 
there are some cooks, laborers and draymen. Laborers have the 
lowest property value usually getting a very low salary. 

The census report of 1850 only required the professions, 
occupations, and trades of the male population. So, it is not known 
how many free Negro women worked. The single women mostly lived with 
white families and were listed with these families. By living with 
these white families and being young, it is believed that they were 


employed as household servants. It is known that many families in 
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Indiana did not require Negro women's help as the persons in the 
Southern states did. There were many, including some of the planta- 
tion group, which required some helpers. 

The housing situation of the free Negro in Indiana could have 
been better. Vie will not say that it was deplorable, but it was 
unfortunate. In most instances two and three large families lived 
in the same house. Each household was designated by a number in which 
each head of the family would be given with his family. A new number 
indicated that a new house was listed. For the most part many of | 
these families were on the average of seven persons, usually from 
five to seven children and the parents. It could not have been very 
comfortable with fourteen or more persons living in one house. No 
statement was given as to the condition, nor sizes of these houses in 
Indiana. 

In regard to the marital status of the free Negro in Indiana in 
1850, a majority were family people. Few single people had houses, 
most of them lived with some Negro family and a few were listed with 
the household of some white family. These single persons were the 
average age of twenty-three. Married persons were the average age 
of thirty. Mostly the single persons were unemployed. 

Illiteracy among Negroes in Indiana was very high in 1850. ° 
There was a total of 2,170 Negroes, 1,024 males and 1,145 females who 
could not read or write. This can be accounted for, since it was 
not until 1881 that the state of Indiana provided schools for Negroes. 
This does not mean that Negroes did not attend school. Some might 


have gone to white schools or to some private schools under the 


ee 


6 Seventh Census of the United States, 1850, Statistics, Table IX, 
OP FSR Te ge spemmegnge tara name 


auspices of churches or other charitable organizations. Others might 
have been taught by their employers and still others might have been 
taught by their parents. Those adults who could not read and write, 
were for the most part from slave states, where it was very rare to 
find a Negro who could read and write. 

The Negroes in Indiana had a good school attendance record for 
the year 1850. A total of 927 persons, 474 males and 443 females 
attended school that year (1850). Since there were no state supported 
institutions for Negroes in 1850, we can assume that they attended 
some private institutions or some might have had schools for Negroes. 
Laws had not been passed prohibiting Negroes from attending white 
schools. A few Negro teachers have been noted in some counties. 

Vigo County had one teacher. Floyd County listed one teacher; Wayne 
County also had one teacher. It is quite possible that the ministers 
might have served as teachers aside from their other work. 

Negro mortality was also high in the year 1650. The census report 
gives a total of 2,213 Negroes who died during the year 1850. These 


persons died of the several diseases which were common at the time.” 


7 seventh Census of the United States, 1850, Statistics, Tables 
VIII and IX, 786-789, 
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CHAPTER IV 


FACTORS AIDING NEGRO MIGRATION 


After a discussion of the sources of Negro migration into 
Indiana, a question might be asked: How did these Negroes get into 
the Indiana Territory? There were several ways by which the Negroes 
came into the territory; some came as free Negroes, some came as 
slaves, and some as fugitives. The free Negroes were divided into 
three categories; those that had been manumitted and were free to 
leave, the ones who came with their masters and were later freed, 
lastly there were those who came by “illegal methods." 

The slaves were always very few in number, even though the very 
extensive and harsh slave laws would lead one to believe that the 
Indiana slave population was very large. These slaves as has been 
mentioned are of three types, French, British, and American. A few 
were held until 1840 and at no time did they exceed three hundred. 

The largest number of slaves held at any one time was 237 in the year 
1810.1 

Some of these slaves mane freed, as in other states, by will or 
were manumitted for some type of outstanding services. Those of the 
French and British were brought into the territory mostly from Africa. 
Those brought under the (aaa AS administration nore for the most part 
from the South. A few, however, came from the East and Middle Weste ¢ 

The fugitive slaves constituted the greatest element in the Negro 


movement into the Indiana Territory. The number is not kmown since 


1 Ninth Census of the United States, 1870, Statistics of Population, 
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no records have been left to indicate how many went to other states 
or how many reached Indiana, how many reached Canada, or how many 
were caught and sent back to their owners. 

There were two factors which aided the fugitive slave in moving. 
One was the peculiar geographical make up of the Appalachian Highlands 
extending into the South. These hills and mountains afforded a place 
of refuge for the fleeing slave during the day time since it was very 
easy to hide in this section. This area was inhabited by a class of 
citizens who were hostile to slavery and to the aristocratic institu- 
tions which slavery supported. © These people coming later into the 
colonies had to go into the hills and mountains because the first 
people from Europe had taken up land near the sea. The first comers 
from Europe had developed an aristocratic society and had developed 
the forms of government to suit their own needs and did not consider 
the wishes of the mountain people. The frontiersmen hated slavery, 
hated the slave as much, but, hated the Eastern planter as much or 
more than they hated the slave. * 

All of these mountaineers were not abolitionists. Some slavery 
existed among them. The attack on the institution, then, in these 
parts was not altogether opposition to an institution foreign to 
them. ° They knew what this system upheld and were anxious to see it 
prohibited or to get some consideration from the Eastern planter. 

With conditions such as these existing in the mountains which 


extended into several of the slave states, it is not surprising that 
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4 Carter G. Woodson, "Freedom and Slavery in Appalachian America, " 


The Journal of Negro History (Washington, D.C., 1916- ), I, 142-143. 
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the slaves met little opposition while making their way through the 
Appalachian region. It can be said that the Underground Railroad 
with its great work would not have been so successful had it not been 
for the upland regions. 

The other, the artificial aid, was the great Underground Railroad 
a system of highly developed and organized groups that mysteriously 
aided fugitive slaves to escape. © The Underground Railroad had its 
origin in the Colonial period because of the passage of several laws 
against runaways and against persons for harboring slaves.’ These 
laws were sometimes passed before laws to regulate relations between 
masters and slaves were passed. 

Two letters of George Washington dated 1786 give the first report 
known concerning runaway slaves.8 In the first letter written to 
Robert Morris, Washington states that he had learned of the Society of 
Quakers attempting to liberate slaves. Although Washington wanted 
them free, he felt that when they were happy with their masters and 
were tampered with and seduced to leave, it probably would result in 
more evil than good. In his letter of May 10, 1786, Washington said, 
"To set them free it might and ought to be affective by Legislative 


Authority. "9 The Underground Railroad developed in a section of the 


S &. Delorus Preston, Jre, "Genesis of the Underground Railroad,” 
The Journal of Negro History, XVIII (1933), 146. 

7 william W. Hening (ed. ), The Statutes at Large: Being a Collection 
of all the Laws of Virginia (13 vols., Richmond, Virginia, I809-1823), 
TIT, 454-457; John F. Grimke (ed. ), The Public Laws of the State of 
South Carolina, From its First Establishment as a british Province — 
down to the Year 1790, Inclusive, ... . (Philadelphia, I790), 164; 

Js ad “Trumbull, The Public Records of the Colony of Connecticut, . « .« 
(Hartford, Connesticut, 1850), 105. AOC ee 


8 John c. Fitgpatrick (ed.), The Writings of George Washington from 
the Original Manuscript Sources, 1745-1799 (39 vols., Washington, D.C., 
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country already rid of slavery and situated between two regions, from 
one of which slaves continually escaped with the prospect of becoming 
indisputably free on crossing the borders of the other, Idany persons 
living in the intervening territory were deeply opposed tos lavery; 
and, although they were bound by law (Fugitive Slave Act) to dis- 
countenance slaves seeking freedam, they felt themselves to be more 
strongly bound by conscience to give them help. 1° 
It is known where the name Underground Railroad came to apply 
to these trails. Hunters could trace slaves to Columbia, Pennsylvania, 
and the slaves would disappear. The hunters declared there must be 
an underground railroad here, t+ It is possible that this might have 
been the origin of this name. 
The Underground Railroad began to take definite shape in the 
early part of the nineteenth century. Its organization, became more 
complete as antislavery agitation grew. It was like any business 
organization, the members were to receive, forward and conceal, and 
protect the fugitives. +* Here Negroes began to disappear very fast, 
It was a common belief that if was as easy to find a needle in a haymound 
as a Negro among Quakers, +5 
The physical property of the Underground Railroad was a strategic 
line of farms running zigzag northward from the slave states to the 


Canadian border. Its personnel comprised hundreds of men and wonen, 


both white and black, who did not believe in slavery and were willing 


10 Wilbur H. Siebert, The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom 
(“ew York, 1898), 17. 
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12 Preston, "Genesis of the Underground Railroad," The Journal of 
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to say so with their lives and property. 

This desire for freedom was in the mind of nearly every enslaved 
Negro. Liberty was the subject of dreams and visions of slave preachers 
and sibyls; it was the object of their prayers.+° 

The states of Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois were the most favorably 
situated of all the Northerns tates to receive slaves. They were 
bordered by rivers and lakes; and their neighboring states were lkiissouri, 
Kentucky, Virginia, and Pennsylvania. These states were not pro- 
slavery at the time the Underground Railroad was at its height. 

Indiana was never wholly in sympathy with the Underground Railroad, 
nor with its operators. Even some of those who opposed the slave 
system resented the methods used by some of the others engaged in the 
work, and looked upon them as no better than thieves. 1° The opinions 
expressed in the studies made in a few of the counties in Indiana show 
that the majority of the people were only luke-warm in their attitude 
toward the movement. A few examples of this attitude are given in 
the following statements: William Thompson in an article entitled 
"Eleutherian Institute" states, 

The first settlers in Jefferson county came largely from Kentucky 
and Virginia, and while not exactly pro-slavery in sentiment, were 
inclined to view with disapproval any agitation of the slavery 
question. However, there was a fair proportion of New England people 
among thes¢, early settlers, and such were generally anti-slavery in 
sentiment. 


In an article entitled "The Underground Railroad in Monroe County," 


Henry L. Smith states, 


14 Henrietta Buckmaster, "The Underground Railroad," The North 
American Review, (248 vols., Boston, New York, 1815-1940), CCXLV- 
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15 Siebert, The Underground Railroad from Slavery to Freedom, 52-53. 
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16 julia §. Conklin, "The Underground Railroad in Indiana," Indiana 
Magazine of History, VI (1910), 65. 


17 william C. Thompson, "Eleutherian Institute," Indiana lagazine 


Generally speaking, the people of Monroe county were rather luke- 
warm in regard to escaping slaves. They weren't actively engaged 
one way or the other. The small group of people that was pdt ps 
engaged in aiding fugitives came originally from South Carolina. 
In Indiana the sympathy of a large majority of the people was not 
with the operators of the Underground Railroad. In fact, the senti- 
ment of a large portion of the settlers was strongly against them. 
Even those who disapproved of the slave system were many who opposed 
the methods used by those engaged in the work of the Underground 
Railroad, ... they maintained, it was worse to steal a negro than 
to steal a horse. 
This statement was taken from an article by Julia S. Conklin, entitled 
"The Underground Railroad in Indiana. "19 
There were several persons in Indiana who were interested in this 
work. They always aided these escaped slaves on their way to Canada 
or made provisions for them to remain in the West as many did. Among 
the hundreds who aided these fugitives were Mr. and Mrs. Levi Coffin. 
Mr. Coffin had left the most valuable contemporary source on the work 
and operations of the Underground Railroad in Indiana. Mr. Coffin does 
not claim to be the only person who was engaged in the work since he 


mentions several persons who were active at the time he was working 
with the slaves. 

Levi Coffin came to Indiana in 1826, and soon after settling 
in Newport, he found that he was on the route of the Underground 
Railroad. 2° The following paragraphs are taken from Coffin's book 


explaining his work with the movement. 


Soon after we located at Newport, I found that we were on a 
line of the U.GeReR. Fugitives often passed through that place, and 
generally stopped among the colored people. There was in that 
neighborhood a number of families of free colored people, mostly from 
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18 Henry L. Smith, "The Underground Railroad in Monroe County," 
Indiana Magazine of History, XIII (1917), 288. 


19 Gonklin, "The Underground Railroad in Indiana," Indiana Magazine 
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Worth Carolina. . . . 

In the winter of 1826-27, fugitives began to come to our house, 
and as it became more widely known on different routes that the slaves 
fleeing from bondage would find a welcome and shelter at our house, 

« - « the number increased. Friends in the neighborhood, who had 
formerly stood aloof from the work, fearfulof the penalty of the law, 
were encouraged to engage in it when they saw the fearless manner in 
which I acted, and the success that attended my efforts. They would 
contribute to clothe the fugitives, and would aid in forwarding them 
on their way, but were timid about sheltering them under their roof; 
so that part of the work devolved on us. . « « 

Many of my pro-slavery customers left me for a time . .. e 
New customers soon came in to fill the places of those who had left me.. . 

I soon became extensively known to the friends of the slaves, 
at different points on the Ohio River, where fugitives generally 
crossed. . .. Depots were established on the different lines of the 
Underground Railroad, south and noth of Newport, and a perfect under- 
standing was maintained between those who kept them. Three principal 
lines from the South converged at my house; one from Cincinnati, one 
from Madison, and one from Jeffersonville, Indiana.’ The roads were 
always in running order, the connections were good, the conductors 
active and zealous, and there was no lack of passengers. Seldom a 
week passed without our receiving passengers by this mysterious road. 
» « e We knew not what night or what hour of the night we would be 
roused from slumber by a gentle rap at the door. That was the signal 
announcing the arrival of a train of the Underground Railroad, for the 
locomotive did not whistle, . . . I have often been awakened by this 
signal, and sprang out of bed in the dark and opened the door. Outside 
in the cold or rain, there would be a two-horse wagon loaded with 
fugitives, perhaps the greater part of them women and children. . e« « 
Frequently, wagon-loads of passengers from the different lines have 
met at our house, having no previous knowledge of each other. The 
companies varied in number, from two or three fugitives to seventeen. 
- « « This work was kept up during the time we lived at Newport, a 
period of more than twenty yearse . »« e the annual average was more 
than one hundred. .. . 

One company of twenty-eight that crossed the Ohio River at 
Lawrenceburg, Indiana--twenty miles below Cincinnati--had for conductor 
a white man whom they had employed to assist them. ... 

I had letters from different stations, as they pe ay Py giving 
accounts of the arrival and departure of the train, . « e 


Coffin mentions others who aided in the work of the Underground 
Railroad. Dr. Henry Way attended the sick fugitives, John Fairfield 
conducted a train, John Hatfield aided fugitives to Newport, Jonathan 
Cable a Presbyterian minister and his wife aided the slaves on their 
journey. Coffin also speaks of the many people who were of help that 


he did not knows 


21 Reminiscences of Levi Coffin, 107-113, 304, 311. 
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There were others in Newport that gave aid to the runaway slaves. 
Among these were William F. Davis, Benjamin Thomas, Daniel Hough, 
Daniel Puckett, Dr. Herman Bennett,and Robert Green.“@* In the other 
sections of Indianapeople were working in the interest of the slaves. 
Louis and Judah Roberts of Highland County, Ohio, moved to Indiana in 
1834, settled near Westfield and opened a station.“° Milton White 
and John Frazee were conductors in Carthage, Indiana, and were said 
to have helped 150 Negroes on their way to freedom. <4 

The free Negroes played their part in the activities of the 
Underground Railroad. The most famous of the free Negroes was Lewis 
Talbert who made many trips south to pilot his less fortunate brothers 
to freedom.’ In Cabin Creek, Randolph County, Indiana, which was 
principally settled by colored people, the free Negroes contributed to 
the best of their meanse®6 The following Negroes aided slaves in 
Newport; William Bush, William Dawson, Douglas White, and James Benson. 
In Madison, Chapman Harris gave aid to the slaves and Jim Hackney of 
Hanover assisted the fleeing Negroes. *? 

Several organizations, which were organized for the expressed 
purpose of aiding slaves, made a great contribution to the escaped 


slave's cause. In 1841 the Newport Female Anti-Slavery Society was 


22 0, N. Huff, “Unnamed Anti-Slavery Heroes of Old Newport," Indiana 
Magazine of History, III (1907), 137-139. 


as Conklin, "The Underground Railroad in Indiana," Indiana kagazine 
of History, VI, 68. 
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organized, 
The object of this association is to promote the diffusion of correct 
information among our fellow citizens in relation to Slavery, showing 
ne aa to Pale ang ae of justice and peligion, and to the 
ppiness and prosverity o e American people. 
This organization furnished garments for the fugitives who would 
sometimes be as many as twelve at one time. °9 There was a wew Garden 
Young Men's Anti-Slavery Society in Wayne County. The young men would 
do scout duty for some scheduled train or they would hire speakers to 
talk about the evils of slavery.50 There was a sewing society formed 
in Newport, its job was to prepare clothes for the escaping slaves. 
After the adoption of the Fugitive Slave Act of 1850, the Anti- 
Slavery League was organized so that there might be some method of 
helping the slaves escape, instead of the haphazard way in which it 
was being done by the unorganized few who were helping the runaways, °¢ 
There were superintendents of each of the four states, Illinois, Indiana, 
Ohio, and Pennsylvania, who had the management of the men working in 
the state to which he was assigned. The superintendent of Indiana was 
Je T. Hanover, who was known as John Hansen.°° 


John Hansen worked and traded over the first three or four tiers 


of counties in southern Indiana and pretended to be representing an 
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Eastern real estate firm. The men who worked with him used codes that 
had numbers. The routes of these men were called by the names of 
timber, such as linden, oak, maple, hickory, walnut, dogwood and all 
sorts of timber that was native of the country in which they worked, °* 

This organization was in direct opposition to the laws of the 
United States and its members understood the severe penalty which would 
be meted out to them if they were caught violating this law. Because 
the slave »wmer said there must be an underground railroad under the 
Ohio River. 

There were several routes in Indiana that were used to transfer 
the fugitives from the river into Indiana and to the other states. 
These routes went into several counties in making their way to Canada. 
Several Negroes crossed the river at Indiana Creek in Harrison County, 
then went to Corydon and north to Washington County; through the 
corners of Jackson and Jennings counties, through Decatur, Rush and 
Fayette counties; and into Wayne County where they met the Quakers who 
were their friends. 55 

Another important route was through Hendricks County. Most slaves 
crossed the river at New Albany, then to Terre Haute, Bloomingdale, and 
Lafayette; or they could take the route by Brownstown, Bloomington, 


Westfield, and Logansport. °© 


34 thid., 15-16. 


3° Vida We Nesom, "Phases of Southeastern Indiana History," Indiana 
Magazine of History, XX (1924), 54-57. 


36 Roscoe R. Leak, "The Underground Railroad in Hendricks County," 
Indiana hagazine of History, XXXVI (1940), 17-18. 
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At Diamond Island in Posey County, slaves were aided in crossing 
the Ohio River and took either of two routes. They could oross the 
Wabash River at Webb's Ferry near the Southern line of western Gibson 
County, Indiana, then along the Wabash into Illinois, on to Lake 
Michigan by way of Lake, Porter, or LaPorte counties in northern 
Indiana. The other route was from Diamond Island to Vanderburg County, 
then until they reached Lake Michigan. 

A third route used by the slaves was a short distance above the 
Little Pigeon River, then to Boonville and Lynnville in Warrick County, 
then to Oakland City, Indiana, to Petersburg, Indiana, then to Daviess 
and Greene counties and on to Lake Michigan.9? 

A fourth place for crossing the river was at a point midway 
between Owensboro, Kentucky, and Rockport, Indiana. Several Negroes 
crossed directly in front of Louisville.* In north central Indiana 
there was a station at New London in Howard County. %8 

Routes and stations of the Underground Railroad were not as 
numerous in northern Indiana as they were in the southern section. 
They were as busy and efficient as those in the South. Routes in the 
northern section ran through Elkhart and into South Bend.%9 The 
station masters in Elkhart were 0. T. Chamberlin and Dr. David Henry. 

Another route through northern Indiana was Westfield in LaPorte 
County. The stations were probably organized through Illinois. There 
was a route which passed through Goshen and Bristol, these were the 


last two stations in Indiana, the Michigan line was very near. 
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In studies made of the Underground Railroad no mention is made 
of the number of Negroes who remained in Indiana after crossing the 
Ohio River. We have no conclusive evidence of how many stopped in 
Indiana, but from the census report of the years 1800-1850 there was 
a steady rise in the free Negro population. These years also represent 
the period when the greatest work of the Underground Railroad was 
accomplished. This growth of the free Negro population was due to 
increased emigration, since, the number of slaves in Indiana was 
not great enough to amount to the number of free Negroes upon being 
freed. Several of these Negroes remained in Indiana,the number is 
not known. 

One of the greatest factors in aiding Negro emigration into 
Indiana was Manumission, All states that held slaves at one time or 
another passed these laws, stating, the conditions upon which slaves 
could legally become free. These laws were passed in the colonial 
times. With the passage of these laws and with several Negroes being 
free, there ware thousands of Negroes who were free to emigrate at 
will. All of these freed Negroes did not leave the South, since 
some were not required to leave under the provisions of the manumission 
laws. It is known that several did leave and came into Indiana. 

There were several of the states which required the liberated 
slaves to leave by a given time. In 1715 a law was passed in North 
Carolina which stated, that no man would be hindered from freeing his 
slaves as a reward for honest and faithful service provided, that such 
Negroes depart from the government six months after his freedom, 49 In 


1741 another law was passed regulating free Negroes, they were to depart 
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the government after manumission.4! In 1793, a law was passed whereby 
liberated Negroes were still to leave the province six months after 
manumission.*© The number of free Negroes in North Carolina grew fron 
7,045 in 1800 to 30,463 in 1860. There was this large group of free 
Negroes who were free to emigrate to the West and several hundred came 
from North Carolina. *5 

In a revised constitution of Kentucky in 1849, slaves were to be 
emancipated with a provision which included that they were to be removed 
and must not return. Free Negroes could also be removed and those who 
refused would be penalized. ** The Free Negro population in Kentucky in 
1800 was 739; it was 10,648 in 1860.49 Here, too, were a large group 
of Negroes who were free to emigrate. 

Maryland had a liberal manumission law: slaves were to be freed by 
will or otherwise, but were not required to leave the state, however, 
they were not to be burdensome through the neighborhood or to others, 
and were free to go any place. *® 

The slaves in South Carolina could be freed by petitions. Special 
entry was to be made stating that the slave was free. They were not 


required to leave at that time. *7 


41 Ybid., 107. 
42 thid., 203-204. 
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44 Report of the Debates and Froceedings of the Convention for the 
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46 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Statistics of Population, 
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In 1691, an act was passed in Virginia stating that slaves could 
not be free unless they would be sent out of the country for six months. *8 
The owner was to give money for the transportation of the free Negro to 
the church warden who was to see that the free Negro left the state. 

In 1783 slaves were to be manumitted by will and testament and were to 
be sound in mind and body and not over forty-five years of age.#9 There 
were 20,124 free Negroes in Virginia in 1800, and 58,042 in 1860,°0 
Here was another large group of Negroes who were free to move. 

To manumit slaves in New York, the owner was to give some type of 
secuity, because free Negroes sometimes instigated insurrections of 
slaves. °+ There were several instances of manumissions in the state of 
New York. These slaves were usually free for good service. There were 
10,417 Negroes in 1800,and all were free after 1850, with only four 
slaves in 1840.°° 

The indentured servants of Illinois, upon serving their terms, 
were free to remove or remain in the territory upon showing a certifi- 


cate and registering with the clerk of court. This act was passed in 
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In Georgia, the legislature did not have power to emancipate 
slaves or pass laws to emancipate slaves without the consent of the 
owners. This law was a part of the constitution of 1798.4 

The General Assembly did not have power to emancipate without 
the consent of the owner in Mississippi. They were to pass laws to 
prevent slaves from becoming a public charge.°° The constitution 
of 1882, stated that slaves could be freed by the General Assembly 
for some meritorious services to the state.°© No mention is made 
of requiring emancipated slaves to leave the state of Mississippi 
until 1831, when a law was passed requiring all freed Negroes to leave 
the state.°/ 

In Tennessee there was a practice of emancipating slaves by will. 
After the free Negroes were regarded as dangerous to its welfare, 
Negroes were not to come into the state and those emancipated were 
to be removed immediately from the state for meritorious services 
to the state.& 

These are not the only states that passed emancipation acts; 
however, they will give a fair example of all states as to how many 
were emancipated (see chart 5) and as to the conditions of the 
emancipation of their slaves. 


The greatest period of emancipation was in the period of the 
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American Revolution and until about 1830, when the antislavery society 
imitated some slave owners who were not willing to free their slaves. 
Manumission was great during the American Revolution because of the 
part some Negroes played in the Revolution. The years from 1784-1806, 
was the gre :test time for manumission--this eas an era when the rights 
of man were discussed openly and freely. (Several deeds of freedom 

or emancipation spoke of freedom as the natural right of all men, )°9 

Manumitted Slaves50 


Seventh Census, 1850 


State Free Negroes Slaves Manumitted Negroes 
Alabama 2,209 342,844 16 
Arkansas 144 47,100 1 
Delaware 18,073 2,290 277 
Florida 932 39,310 22 
Georgia 2,901 381, 682 19 
Kentucky 10,011 210,981 152 
Louisiana 17,462 244, 809 159 
Maryland 74,723 90, 368 493 
Mississippi 930 309, 878 6 
Missouri o,OLG 87,422 50 
North Carolina 27,463 288,548 res 
South Carolina 8,960 384,984 2 
Tennessee 6,422 239,459 45 
Texas 394 58,161 5 
Virginia 54,333 472,528 218 
District of Columbia 10,059 --- -- 


60 Eighth Census of the United States, 1860, Vital Statistics, 
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State 


Alabama 
Arkansas 
Delaware 
Florida 
Georgia 
Kentucky 
Louisiana 

Mary land 
“Mississippi 
Missouri 

North Carolina 
South Carolina 
Tennessee 
Texas 

Virginia 


District of Columbia 


Eighth Census 1860 


Free Negroes 


Slaves 


435,080 
111,115 

1,798 
61,745 
462,198 
225,483 
331,726 
87,189 
436,631 
114,931 
331,059 
402,406 
275,719 
189,566 
490, 865 

3,185 
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Manumitted Negroes 


101 
4] 
12 
17 

160 
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1,017 

182 
89 

258 
12 

174 
31 
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The Quakers played their part in Negro migration, legally as 


well as illegally as in the Underground Railroad. 
known to have helped the Negro on both sides of the river. 


influential in the West and South, 


The Quakers are 


They were 


In their legal methods they were 


organized into corporative bodies in the slaveholding districts, so 


as to aid Negroes, who were not wanted by their owners, to leave 


these slaveholding states. 


In North Carolina in 1808, certain Quakers were to act as agents 


to receive assignments of slaves from masters who wanted to get rid 


of them. Under this system a great number of slaves were received 


by the agents. 


had been transferred to the agents. 


free states. 


In 1830, 562 had gone to free governments, ©“ 


By 1814, more than three hundred and fifty Negroes 


Nost of the Negroes were sent to 


In 1834, 


300 were sent to Indiana from eastern North Carolina, 55 


ot Stephen Be Weeks, Southern Quakers and Slavery, Johns Hopkins 
University Studies in Historical and Political Science (Baltimore, 
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There was a great need for money in sending these slaves to free 
states. The Quakers helped in this way also. They (the corporative 
bodies) received money from friends in New Fngland, New York, and 
Indiana, °4 

In 1822, a committee was apvointed to examine laws of free states 
and investigate conditions on admitting free people of color. The 
following year they reported that the laws of Ohio, Illinois, and 
Indiana did not prohibit Negroes from entering, °° 

There were five hundred Negroes under care in 1824, and seven 
hundred and twenty had been received in all. In 1826, some six hundred 
were under care; of these, three hundred and sixteen were willing to 
go to Liberia; one hundred and one to the West; fifteen to Philadelphia; 
ninety-nine wished to stay at home, and seventy-eight were involved 
in lawsuits. © Philanthropic persons gave the Negro a chance to grow 
with the community when they exhibited a capacity which justified 
philanthropic efforts in their behalf. °7 

So far discussion has been given of the work of the people of 
Newport in Wayne County, where Levi Coffin lived and worked. The work 
done for the legally freed Negro is similar to the work done by the 
Quakers for the fugitive slaves. 


Slavery was talked about in Newport and other sections of the 


64 >. M. Sherrill, "The Quakers and the North Carolina Manumission 
Society," Historical Papers Published by the Trinity College Historical 
Society (Durham, North Carolina, I897- ), Series X,(1914), 35. 
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state of Indiana. The friends held different views concerning slavery. 
Some friends wanted colonization, or gradual abolition, and many 
joined the popular current of opposition to abolitionism which at 
that time was unpopular, °8 
An antislavery library was organized in Newport by those friends 

who were in favor of emancipating the slaves. This library was to 
create interest in the antislavery movement and to let the people know 
the conditions of slaves. "We found ourselves opposed by the cultural 
and ignorant, "°9 "My house was generally the home of lectures and 
speakers (antislavery) who were traveling through the state pleading 
the cause of the slave."/0 In 1843, there was established a yearly 
meeting of antislavery Friends--these persons separated from the 
yearly meeting of Friends because they sould not agree on the slave 
issue. This is the harsh side of the work of the Friends in Indiana, 
They at the same time, were doing good work among the slaves and free 
Negroes that were coming into the state. 

sf Lea In 1821, Levi and Vestal Coffin established the first Sabbath 


-. School for colored people in the colored section of Newport. The 


> 


. slaves were taught to read upon permission of their owners. However, 
| after a short period the owners said these lessons made the slaves dis- 
contented and uneasy, and created a desire for the privileges that others 
had.?1 The Sabbath School was given up. 
The final status of slavery in Indiana was determined after a 


long contest in which the Quakers played a part after they entered the 


68 Woodson, A Century of Negro Migration, 91. 
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territory. /2 

The Quakers also aided the slaves in an indirect way, this method 
was in an organization known as the free produce movenenteee This 
movement was essentially an organized effort to boycott goods produced 
by slave labor. The organization was sponored chiefly by the Society 
of Friends, Although supported by the Quakers, the free produce cause 
was never officially sponsored, and scarcely sanctioned by the Society 
of Friends as a religious organization. /4 These free labor organiza- 
tions were active in several states. 

The first free labor organization was founded in Wilmington, Delaware, 
in June, 1826. It was to work for the "extinction of slavery and to 
consider the propriety of consuming the products of slave labore"75 In 
September, 1826, a Free Produce Society was organized in Pennsylvania. 
Its objective was to stop using slave labor products with the thought 
that it would eventually cause the abolition of slavery. There were 
several of these organizations in Ohio. All were mostly mild or peace- 
ful in their pursuits. 

In the West particularly, in the state of Indiana there was less 
peace and more action in the free produce movement. The agitation was 
in the Indiana Yearly Meeting, where there were both radicals and con- 
servatives in regard to the slavery question. In October, 1842, the 
Yearly Meeting split. In February, 1843, the radical faction organized 


itself as the Indiana Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends. Its 


72 Harlow Lindley, "The Quakers in the Old Northwest," Proceedings 
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center was in Newport, Indiana, The Free Labor Advocate was the 
press organ of the seceders, they never received recognition by any 
other Yearly Meeting, /© 

The Yearly Meeting of Anti-Slavery Friends gave much attention 
to the free labor principle. 

In wayne County, Indiana, the free produce movement got underway 
very early. The large Quaker population was responsible for the 
activity in that area. The Indiana Yearly Meeting in 1840 investigated 
means of obtaining free labor goods. The first District Convention of 
Indiana Abolitionist, held near Economy, Wayne County, Indiana, in 1840, 
passed a resolution endorsing free labor and recommending that merchants 
supply them with goods of free labor, as far as practicable. On 
January 22, 1842, radicals in the Yearly Meeting assembled in the 
Methodist Church, organized the Wayne County Free Produce Association. 
They undertook to boycott slave produots, to induce merchants to pro- 
vide free labor goods. // 

On a broader basis, the Western Free Produce Association was 
organized at a Friends' Meetinghouse in Union County, Indiana, on 
February 14, 1842. This organization was to establish a wholesale 
free-labor store for the retail stores. 

In 1843 the Salem Free Produce Association was organized, they 
did not restrict the membership to Quakers. 

Enthusiasm was on the wane by this time, partly because of the 
difficulty in getting free labor goods, the lack of funds, and the 


want of experienced leadership. 
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The Salem Free Produce Association met in 1846, and reorganized 
the Western Free Produce Association. A wholesale house was organized 
in Cincinnati and in 1847 Levi Coffin was selected to operate this 
store. This organization was not successful due to the lack of 
finances, and in 1857, Coffin sold out the business and returned to 
Newport, Indiana./® ‘there were eight free produce stores in Indiana. 
Levi Coffin and Joel Parker opened a store in Newport, Indiana, in 1841, 
the last date known of its existence was in 1844. Jonathan Macy 
operated a store in Grant County, Indiana, This store was open in 
1842, no date was given for the last date of existence. Seth Hinshaw 
opened a store in 1842, the location was in Greensboro, Indiana. Levi 
Coffin opened a store in Newport, Indiana, in 1844, its last known 
date of operation was in 1847. In 1846 Joel Parker opened a store 
in Newport, Indiana, a date was not given as to when the store closed. 
In 1847 Parker and Stanton operated a store in Newport, Indiana. 

Small, Coleman and Company, had a store in Jonesboro, Indiana, in 

1848. A store was operated by S. small and E. Brannin in Greensboro, 
Indiana, in 1856. As is shown in the dates of opening and closing, 

it is known that the stores did not remain in operation many years. (9 

The free produce societies never had strong financial support. 
They never were able to sell goods as cheaply as those produced by 
slave labor. Quakers were not able to develop it into a large move-~- 
ment, and the idea did not attract outsiders. °° These people were 
in a minority and because of this the Free Produce Movement was not a 
very successful organization. 
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The work of the Quakers in the free produce movement was not as 
successful as their work in other antislavery organizations. After 
nearly thirty-five years of operation, there were no noticeable 
accomplishments of this organization. It is not known how many 
slaves, if any, were freed because people would not buy goods pro- 
duced by slave labor. The people, mostly Quakers, were in sympathy 
with the free produce principle, but did not especially appreciate 
the foods produced by free labor. Lucretia Mott wrote 
- « « Unfortunately, free sugar was not always as free from other 
taints as from that of slavery; and free calicoes could seldom be 
called handsome, even by the most enthusiastic; free umbrellas were 
hideous to look upon, and free candies an abomination." 

The free labor goods were also accused of being of inferior quality, 
defective wearing, ugly patterns and colors that faded. Most of the 
goods were also of higher prices, especially in the West where the 
people, as a whole had less money to spend. The best market, however, 
was in the West.&* 

Among the important Indianians who were engaged in the free 
labor movement were: Levi Coffin, who operated two stores in Indiana 
and one in Ohio. Henry H. Way and Benjamin Stanton, e ditors of the 
Free Labor Advocate, Jonathan Untbank, Jacob Grave, C. M. Starr, who 


opened a spinning mill in Richmond, Indiana, only free labor cotton 


was to be used, and William Beard leader of the cause. 
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CHAPTER V 


INDIANA'S ATTITUDE TOWARD THE NEGRO EMIGRANT 


The attitude of a state or its people toward any person or 
group is often expressed in its laws regarding the person or Eroupe 
Indiana began early in the territorial stage to enact laws concerning 
Negroes. The laws before 1816 have been discussed,+ Indiana showed a 
favorable attitude toward the Negro in the Constitution of 1816, and 
an adverse attitude toward the Negro in the Constitution of 1851. The 
Fugitive Slave Act of 1850 had its effect on the people of the state 
and they again had a favorable attitude toward the Negroes. In her 
general laws Indiana had a variable attitude toward the Negro. 

The Constitution of 1816 prohibited slavery except in the punish- 
ment of crimes. This part of the constitution brought slavery to an 
end, but not immediately for persons who were alrawdy enslaved remained 
slaves. The constitution merely prohibited the further introduction of 
slaves. 

On February 10, 1831, an act was passed concerning free Negrves 
and Kulattoes, servants and slaves. According to this act, no black 
or mulatto person coming or brought into the state could remain unless 
they could give a bond. This bond was to be approved by the overseer 
of the poor. If the Negroes did not give a bond they would be liable 
to pay a sum of five hundred dollars. Such persons were not to become 
a charge to any county in the state. The bond was to be filed in the 
Clerk's office in the county where it was taken. If the Negro should 


violate any of the penal laws of the state the bond would be forfeited. 


1 see ante pages 12 to 23. 
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If a Negro or Mulatto failed to abide by this act they were to be 
sumnoned before a Justice of the Peace and give reasons why they did 
not comply with the provisions. Those who failed to give bonds were 
to be hired out by the overseer of the poor for the best price obtain- 
able. The proceeds were to go to the county treasurer to be used for 
the benefit of the Negro or lhulatto. The overseer of the poor could 
remove the person from the state instead of hiring him out to work. 
Sheriff and jailers were not to commit any Negro or lhulatto to jail 
unless authorized by law. If they did, they would be subjected to a 
fine of not less than one hundred dollars. -Fereons hiring Negroes who 
had not complied with the provisions of the act were to be fined not 
less than five and not more than one hundred dollars. Any person 
could pass through the state with their slaves provided they did not 
make any unnecessary delays.< 

Some very heated controversies arose from the act of 1831 concern- 
ing Negroes and mulattoes. Several cases were tried in the Supreme 
Court of Indiana, three of which must be noticed. 

The first case concerned George D. Baptiste a mulatto, who had 
come into Indiana since the first of September, 18351, and had not given 
a bond. The overseer of the poor for Madison Township, Jefferson 
County, filed a complaint in 1839 with the Justice of the Peace con- 
cerning Baptiste's failure to give a bond. The Justice of the Peace 
decided that Baptiste should give a bond or be removed to the state 
where he last legally settled. Baptiste appealed to the Circuit 
Court, which court ordered that Baptiste move or pay a bond in a 


said number of days. Baptiste appealed to the Supreme Court of 


2 The Revised Laws of Indiana (1831), LXVI. 
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Indiana. The Supreme Court held that the Justice of the Peace was 
only to say that a person was to give a bond. If the defendant did 
not give a bond the overseer of the poor was either to send him out 
of the state or hire him out for as much as could be obtained.® 

In the trial of Edward Cooper a free man of color from Vigo 
County, it was stated that Cooper came into the state after September, 
1831. Cooper was brought before the Justice of the Peace because he 
had not given a bond. He was hired out to a Charles T. Noble for six 
months as was required by law. Cooper said the law was illegal and 
appealed to the Supreme Court of Indiana. The law was held constitu- 
tional and Cooper was required to serve his term. This case was tried 
in November, 1839.4 

In 1847 a Mr. Hickland was tried because he had hired a Negro who 
had failed to comply with the rules of the act of 1831. It was stated 
that Hickland had knowingly hired this Negro. The court stated that the 
act of 18351 was not unconstitutional and Hickland was to abide by the 
provisions of the act.” 

The cases given are not the only cases that were tried in the 
State of Indiana. There must have been more than three or four Negroes 
who violated this act. They are the only cases that were appealed to 
the Supreme Court of the state, and that are available for study. 

An act relative to Crime and Punishment was approved in February, 
1831. The thirty-seventh section of the act was concerned with Negroes, 
end, obviously referred to the activities of persons connected with 
the Underground Railroad, According to this law, any person who, without 
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the proper authority, would give to a fugitive a certificate or other 
testimony of emancipation, or who would harbor or employ any fugitive 
or who would prevent the lawfully recovering of any fugitive, was to be 
fined in the sum not to exceed five hundred dollars, © 

Two cases were appealed to the Supreme Court concerning the 
legality or illegality of this law. In 1852 Luther A. Donnell, was 
charged on two accounts; one charging him with inducing the escape of, 
and the other with secreting, "a certain woman of color, called Carolina, 
who was a slave of George Ray of the state of Kentucky." The defendant 
was convicted in the Decatur Circuit Court of Indiana. Donnell appealed 
to the Supreme Court of Indiana. The court held that this law was un- 
constitutional and void, since the law was not to be used for the wrongs 
perpetuated upon their own citizens. Donnell was freed. / The other 
case concerned a Mr. Bowles who unlawfully brought into Orange County, 
Indiana, a Negro woman, whose name was Polin, and encouraged the woman 
to remain in the state. The case was appealed to the Supreme Court of 
Indiana. The court held that the Constitution does not make it a penal 
offanse for a person to bring a Negro into the state. A penalty is 
inflicted on the Negro for coming into the state, also upon the person 
for employing such a Negro and encouraging the Negro to remain in the 
state. The court stated that it could not understand the encouragements 
of the woman as there might be a multiplicity of ways to encourage 
persons, and specific acts of encouragement should be set forth, so the 


defendant might know what charges he is bound to answer, ® 


’ Donnell v. The State, 3 Indiana (1852), 479. 


8 Bowles v. The State, 13 Indiana (1859), 369. 
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In the act for the "Relief of the Poor," no references are given 
to races. It can be assumed that Negroes were included in the act 
since it was mentioned in the act concerning Negroes and slaves. 

This act was approved February 17, 1838. In the law there was provided 
an "Overseer of the Poor," whose duties were to see that the poor were 
given work and those that could not work were taken care of, to care 
for the complaints of the poor, to send the children of the poor out 
as apprentices, and to send others out as indentures. He was to keep 
records and was to give the money and records to the clerk of court 

at the end of the term. Other provisions required that children who 
were not bound out should be educated. All were to have the benefit 
of the law and could be moved from one county to another in the state 
to work, It was also stipulated that at one time all paupers were to 
be placed in the "Poor Asylum" which was to be provided for by an 
annual state tax. 

All of the provisions of this act were in force in relation to 
Negroes until 1850 when some revisions were made in the poor act. The 
following statement is given in the preamble of the new law: 

WHEREAS, It sometimes happens that it is necessary for overseers of 
the poor to provide for poor colored children, and because of the 
requisition of the law, 'that every indenture of apprenticeship (made 
by the overseers of the poor) shall contain an agreement on the part 
of the master or mistress, that they shall cause the apprentice to be 
taught to read and write, and to be instructed in the general rules 
of arithmetic at least to the double rule of three, inclusive, it 


is found to be impossible to bind, owing tothe fact that they cannot 

be sent to common school with white children; Therefore, 

Section 1. Be it enacted by the General Assembly of the State of Indiana, 

That the requirements .. . be wholly optional and discretion With 10 
TO solared h 


overseers of the poor, so far as the same may apply children. 
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The provision of this act explain themselves, It is interesting to 
note that Indiana had not made any provisions for the schooling of 
free Negroes. 

An act concerning Domestic Relations was passed in 1843, this 
act included a provision which stated that "No white person shall 
intermarry with a Negro or Mulatto, "11 An act relative to Crime and 
Punishment was passed in 1843. Section 44 states: that: 

No negro man, or person having one eighth part or more of negro blood, 
shall be permitted to marry any white woman of this state; nor shall 

any white man be permitted to marry any negro woman, or any woman having 
one eighth part or more negro blood; and each and every person who shall 
knowingly marry in violation of the provisions of this section, shall, 
upon conviction thereof, be imprisoned at hard labor in the state prison 
for not less than one year or more than ten years, and be fined in any 
sum not igss than one thousand dollars nor more than five thousand 
dollars. 

In section 112 of the same act it is declared to be unlawful to 
knowingly aid or assist in any marriage between white or Negro persons. 
If found guilty of this the person was to be fined not less than one 
hundred dollars nor more than one thousand dollars. 

An act of "Witness Disposition, and Evidence," was passed in 1843, 
Negroes were not to be witnesses, except in pleas of the state against 
Negroes, Mulattoes, and Indians, and in Civil cases where Negroes, 


Mulattoes, and Indians were the parties. In this law any person with 
one-fourth Negro blood or more was to be considered a Negro and as in- 
competent as a witness, 15 

In 1850, the General Assembly of Indiana passed and sent to 


Congress a joint resolution on the subject of admitting slaves in the 
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new territories, The request was sent to their senatoreé and repre- 
sentatives in Congress telling them to vote "yes" for a provision 
"forever excluding slavery from the territory recently acquired from 
Mexico. "14 Another joint resolution was sent to the senators and 
representatives in Congress asking them to vote for "a changed national 
policy on the subject of the African Slave Trade, and that they require 
a settlement of the coast of Africa with Colored men of the United 
States, "15 

The citizens of Indians showed a desire to stop the further 
introduction of slaves into the United States, and were interested in 
getting the Negro a colony in Africa. They did not want slavery nor 
the Negro and thought this would be a better way to solve the Negro 
problem. 

In 1850, the second constitutional convention was held in the 
state, the convention met to propose and adopt a new constitution for 
Indiana. The entire constitution was antislvaery and anti-Negro. 
There wasa provision to prohibit slavery and a provision to prohibit 
Negroes from coming into the state. The constitution went into effeet 
in 1851. Several references were given to Negroes. 

Negroes and Mulattoes were not to have the right of suffrage. 
Negroes were not to serve in the state militia. After the adoption of 
the constitution Negroes were not to come into or settle in the state, 
Contracts made with Negroes coming into the state after the adoption 
of the constitution would be void. Any person who would employ such a 


Negro was to be fined in a sum not less than ten nor more than five 


14 General Laws of the State of Indiana (1850), 34 Sess. Ch. XXVI. 
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hundred dollars. Negroes were not to be encouraged to remain in the 

state. Fines collected in violation of this law, were to be appropriated 

for the colonization of Negroes in the state at the adoption of the 

constitution, who were willing to emigrate. ‘he General Assembly was 

to vass laws to carry out the provisions of these articles. + 
On June 18, 1852, the General Assembly passed and approved an 

act to enforce the thirteenth Article(concerning Negroes)of the 


17 In the first section it was declared to be unlawful 


constitution. 
for a Negro to enter the state. Clerks of the Circuit Courts were to 
put notices in the newspapers with the greatest circulation in each 
county, if there were not newspavers, hand-bills were to be posted in 
three of the most public places, tating that all Negroes who had lived 
in the state prior to November, 1851, were entitled to remain and were 
to register with him. The clerks were to have a book entitled "The 
Register of Negroes and Mulattoes." He was to record the name, age, 
description, place of birth and residence of each witness to prove the 
right of the Negroes to remain in the state. The Clerk was also to 
have the power to subpoena witnesses whom the liegro designated, When 
the right to remain in the state was proven, the clerk was to give 

each a certificate under the seal of the court, these were to be issued 
without charge. All contracts made with Negroes who came into the 
state after November 1, 1851, were to be void. Persons who employed a 
Negro who had come into the state after October 31, 1851, or who after-= 
wards came into the state, was to be fined not less than ten dollars 


nor more than five hundred dollars. Any Negro who violates this act 


er 


16 the Revised Statutes of the State of Indiana (1852), pages 39- 
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was to be fined not less than ten nor more than five hundred dollars, 

In 1859 a case was appealed to the Supreme Court concerning the 
thirteenth article of the constitution and its relation to Negroes who 
marry out of state Negroes. The Court decided that 
A Negro man residing in this state, by marrying a Negro woman who had 
come into the state after the adoption of the Constitution, and living 
with her, is liable to a fine by virtue of the 135th article of the 
Constitution and the act of 1852 to enforce its provisions; and the 
marriage itself is void,18 

This case was brought against Arthur Barkshire a man of color 
for bringing a Negro woman into the state in 1854, and harboring her, 
in violation of the constitution and laws of Indiana, Barkshire had 
lived in Rising Sun, Indiana, for ten years and had married this colored 
woman from Ohio and brought her into Indiana. The court said the policy 
of the state was involved and this policy was to exclude Negroes. The 
question of man and wife was not to be considered. 5arkshire was to be 
regarded as any other person harvoring or encouraging a Negro to remain 
in the state. This was one of the few cases that were appealed to 
the Supreme Court in Indiana, The Supreme Court proved that the law was 
legal and could be used effectively in the state to enforce its policies. 

The citizens of Indiana were still anxious to get the Negro out of 
Indiana, they were interested to the extent of passing an act for "the 
colonization of Negroes and Iulattoes and their decendants, "19 in 


April, 1852. A sme five thousand dollats together with all fines 


collected for violation of the thirteenth article of the constitution, 
which prohibited Negroes from coming into the state, and voluntary 


contributiong were to be used to constitute a State colonization fund 


18 Barkshire v. The State, 7 Indiana (1856), 309, 


19 me Revised Statutes of the State of Indiana (1852), XViTie 
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for Negroes to live in Africa. Three thousand dollars was to be used 

to buy land in Africa, which was to be called the Indiana colony. 

One hundred acre lots were to be given to the Negroes. ‘Those already 

sent to Liberia were also privileged to receive one hundred acres of 

land, Each Negro upon leaving for Africa was to be given fifty dollars 

out of the Colonization Fund. There was to be a State Board of 

Colonization, which was to administer the work of the movement to 

Africa. ©° 
Another way to determine Indiana'ts attitude toward the Negro 

emigrants is to site her reaction toward the Fugitive Slave Act of 

1850. This act was to amend and to supplement the Fugitive Slave Act 

of 1793. Most Indianians were either hostile or indifferent toward 

the act of 1793. One example of the attitude expressed toward the act 

of 1793 is shown in a case appealed to the Supreme Court of Indiana in 

1849, This case was avpealed from the Elkhart Circuit Court. The 

indictment was for a riot against Josech A. Graves, Elisha W. Colman, 

and Hugh P. Longmore. The riot was caused by the defendants in arresting 

a Negro as a fugitive slave, who was claimed by Graves as his property, 

and by the interference of others with a view of preventing the defendants 

from forcibly taking the Negro before the Magistrate. The Justice of 

the Peace decided that the Negro's warrant was insufficient and discharged 

him. The case was appealed to the Supreme Court. The opinion of the 

Court was that the Constitution of the United States secures the owner 

of a fugitive slave the same right to seize him in a state to which he 


has escaped or fled, that such owner had in the state from which the slave 


escaped. “+ 


20 thid., 223. 


21 Graves and Others Vv. The State, 1 Indiana (1849), S976 
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The provisions of the act of 1850 were similar to those in the 
act of 1793. Owners had a right to go into other states in pursuit 
of their escaped slaves. The testimony of slaves was not to be used 
as evidence. Any one who should knowingly prevent an agent from 
arresting a fugitive or shoulda aid or assist a fugitive to escape, 
or should harbor or conceal sucha person would be subject to a fine 
not to exceed one thousand dollars, and an imprisonment of six months. 
Officers coula emply as many persons as was necessary in catching a 
fugitive slave. They were to retain these personsas long as it was 
necessary. By this part of the Fugitive slave Act, the citizens of 
Indiana were not to harbor fugitive slaves, neither were they to aid 
them in escaping. And they could be required to become fugitive 
Slave catchers, a position that was not thought well of by some 
Indianaians. 

Indian's senior Senator Jesse D. Bright wasa member of a group 
of thirteen who were chosen to submit a compromise bill on the subject 
of slavery in the Mexican cessions, the slave trade, the admission of 


22 Mr. Bright was not a 


California, and the fugitive slave question. 
native of Indiana, but was born in New York. He always took the most 
extreme Southern point of view en all slavery questions. He owned 
several slaves, was a pro-slavery man and agreed with every section 
of the bill. Mr. Bright was absent on the day the bill was voted on. 
Mr. Bright stated: "I did not vote for the fugitive slave law... 


for the reason that I was not in my place, "25 


22 Charles H. Money, "The Fugitive Slave Law of 185U in Indiana," 
Indiana “agazine of History, XVII (1921), 167-168. 


23 Congressional Globe, 32 Cong., 1 Sesse, 1123. 
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The junior Senator for Indiana was ex-Governor James Whitcomb. 
Mr. Whitcomb's remark concerning the bill was 
I did not avprove of all the features of the bill . .. but I was 
ready and am yet ready to vote for it... . And, I will add that 
whenever a bill of the kind referred to becomes a law, it will yet 
commend itself to the cheerful acquience and the suppory, of a great 
majority of the people of both the North and the South. 

Both Indiana senators were for the bill, although their reasons were 
different. 

In 1850 Indiana had ten representatives in the lower house, 
eight Democrats and two Vhigse*5 Six voted for the bill, five Demo- 
crats and one Whig. Four opposed the bill, all of whom were Whigs. 
By a count of the votes on the bill, it will be seen that a majority 
of Indiana's elective representatives were in favor of the proposed 
law. 

The elective representatives did not wholly exvress the will of 
all of the citizens of the state. At the next congressional election, 
because of their views concerning the Fugitive slave Act of 1850, 
these persons had a hard fight to be re-elected. ‘Seven of the ten 
were not sent back to Congress. 

Public opinion expressed in the various newspapers in the state, 
was mixed concerning the fugitive slave act’5 4 growing minority would 
not live at peace with the law and especially as related to escaped 
slaves, There were those who opposed the law but were not willing 
to be concerned with it. Some thought that it was for the best 


interest of the North and South and that it would create harmony in 


the Union. Others were in favor of the bill because it would probably 


24 Congressional Globe, 31 Cong., 1 Sess., 1314. 


25 Money, "The Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 in Indiana, © Indiana 
Magazine of History, XVII, 169. 
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keep the Negro out of Indiana. On a whole it is believed that the 
minority in Indiana who opposed the bill, were able to impress those who 
were luke-warm and wanted to win them to their side on the question of 
the bill. 

There were six features of the bill that the Hoosiers did not 
agree with. First, the law denied trial by jury. To the citizens, 
this law treated the slave worse than pagan Rome treated her slaves, 
Secondly, the slave did not have the right of the writ of habeas 
corpuse This writ was a bulwark of American liberty. Thirdly, this act 
offered a direct bribe to the commissioner for every decision in favor 
of the claimant. The people of Indiana were certainly not going to 
chase slaves over the whole state upon the command of some coarse, 
brutal, slave driving agent. The agent by law could require persons 
to aid them in apprehending slaves. This part was bad in the sight 
of all Hoosiers. The law was ex-post facto, as applied to slaves who 
had escaped before its passage, ex-post facto laws were unconstitutional. 
Were the Quakers, who had worked so hard so long with the Underground 
Railroad, and worked even harder to get the Negro adjusted, going to 
let people come in and take them away? The people who came in before 
1850 had accomplished much and the citizens were not willing to let 
them leave, The citizens also felt that they were taxed to aid the 
slave catchers. These catchers were to be paid two dollars per day 
out of the federal treasury for their services. These provisions 
would not be tolerated even by Southerners had they not been the 
rulers.*’ ‘This action was to be expected in Indiana, whether they 
were in favor of or opposed to slavery. The citizens still had some 


respect for human rights and liberties. 
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When the law began to operate, the people of Indiana began for 
the first time to see the horrible evils of slavery. For several 
years most of the people had not experienced the slave system. Some 
had never seen the evils of tnis horried institution and were probably 
pro-slavery as long as they were not disturbed by it. When slave 
catchers came in the state with their brutal methods and broke up homes 
by any method known, this revealed to the people of Indiana what 
slavery was like.” 

Another factor which caused the Hoosiers to turn against the 
Fugitive Slave Act and the slave system, was the method used in the 
trials which were carried on in the state. Slaveholders from several 
states came into Indiana to attend trials for their slaves. Many 
times the Negro concerned was not the slave of the person who claimed 
him or her. “9 

One of the most important cases was that of John Freeman held 
in 1853. Freeman, a free Negro from Georgia, came to Indianapolis in 
1844. He was married to a girl living’in the home of Henry Ward 
Beecher. Reverend Pleasant Ellington, a Methodist minister of Missouri, 
claimed Freeman as his slave. The courts found that Freeman was the 
runaway slave of Ellington. Popular sentiment and the moral backing 
of the community, however, saved Freeman from being sold into slavery. 
In all sections of the state people sent in their protest concerning the 


evils of the trial and the evils of the slave owners, who illegally 


claimed free Negroes, 
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Another important case was the West case. + West was claimed 
by aman in Kentucky. The agent of the owner was arrested on a charge 
of kidnapping or stealing a free Negro. In the trial West was proven 
to be the slave of the Kentucky owner, and under heavy guard, after 
many obstacles were overcome, West arrived in Louisville where the 
owner was safe with his property. 

As proven by the above cases, the popular feeling in Indiana 
was not in favor of the operations of this new law. These feelings 
are important in that they are expressed only a few years before the 
Civil War, which was to decide the slave question. 

The attitude of the Hoosiers toward the Negro slave or free 
Negro varies in the first years of the state's existence. There 
were always three view points concerning the Negro and slave. There 
were some who were in favor of the Negro as a freeman, others favored 
the Negro as a slave, and lastly, there were those who were not in 
favor of the Negro slave or free. At times in the early period, the 
people were sending in pro-slavery and Bees etary petitions. °* Same 
years one group would send in a pro-slavery petition and the next year 
the same group would send in an antislavery petition and could give 
as good reasons for the antislavery vetitions, as well as for the pro- 
slavery petition. After sixteen years of bickering with the slave 
question in the Indiana Territory, the majority at the constitutional 
convention were not in favor of slavery and caused an antislavery clause 
to be included in the constitution of 1816. 

In 1850 at the constitutional convention, the citizens of Indiana 


were still antislavery but were now also anti-Negro. They did not 
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want Negroes to come into the state and were willing to aid those who 
wanted to leave the state. The constitution was adopted in 1851 and 
it was declared legal to refuse Negroes admission into Indiana. 

After the passaze and workings of the Fugitive Slave Act of 
1850 were seen by the people of Indiana, theirattitude was changed 
to that of being more inclined to be antislavery. This changed 
attitude coming as it did a few years before the Civil War, might have 
been a factor in the position that Indiana took in the war. 

After the Constitution of 1816 was approved and adopted, no 
references to Negroes were given in any laws that were passed by the 
General Assembly. The Negro in Indiana during the years from 1816 to 
1831, except for a few court cases, seems to have been a “forgotten 
man." There were no major disturbances of the Negroes in Indiana and 
the lawmakers saw no reasons to be concerned with the Negro and his 
activities. During the period from 1831 to 1850 all of the laws passed 
soncerning Negroes were slightly hostile toward them. Beginning with 
the year 1831, a series of laws were made concerning Negroes. These 
laws placed certain restrictions and limitations on the activities of 
Negroes. Since the Negroes did not cause any outstanding disturbances 
in Indiane priot to 1831, it is believed that the activities of Nezroes 
in some of the other states prompted the citizens of Indiana to make 
laws regulating Negroes, so as not to have the same disturbances in 
Indiana, 

The veriod from 1830 to 1850 has been appropriately labeled "The 
Age of the Black Prophet,"55 It has been so-called because many 
Negroes began to tell their people "to cease his supine apathy and 
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North Carolina wrote a pamphlet, Appeal in Four Articles Together 
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with A Preamble to the Colored Citizens of the ‘orld, but in Farticular, 
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ani Very bxoressly to those of the United States of America. This 
vamphlet was to appeal to the pride of Negroes. It is stated that 
‘alker had projected an insurrection, but died in 1830. In 1831 
Wat Turner's insurrection was held in Virginia. The number of persons 
-illed is not known and the influence it had on Negroes in general 
also is not known. Free Negroes were accused of being the instigators 
of the Turner insurrection. 5° 

During the period from 1830 to 1850 there was a rise of abolitionists, 
Such men as William Lloyd Garrison, Benjamin Lundy, and some militant 
clergyman such as Hlijah Lovejoy, and others of a different type, 
including Henry Ward Beecher, Charles Sumner and Wendell Phillips. °° 
The work of these men along with that of free Negroes caused citizens 
of all states to become frantic with fear and rage. 

After the Nat amen Insurrection, several sents passed laws 
limiting the activities of Negroes. This was also true with the state 
of Indiana. The people probably having fear of the free Negroes and those 


fugitives who were coming into the state, deemed it necessary to pass 


laws restricting Negroes in Indiana. 
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—~“Ar account of Wr. Coffints activities with the Underground 
Railroad and the fugitive slaves. It gives some references 
to the Quakers and their work in this movement. 


Cummings, John, Negro Population in the United States, 1790- 
1915 (jashington, D. c., 1918). A study of the growth and 
Movement of Negroes. Most of the emphasis is on the Negro 
since 1810. 


- Dean, Thomas, Journal of Thomas Dean--An Account of a Journey 
to Indiana In 1617 (Indianapolis, 1518). Dean relates of 


seeing slaves on many farms in Indiana in his travels. 


Fitzpatrick, John (ed.), The Writings of George Washington 
(39 vols., Washington, D. T., I95I). These volumes contain 
papers and letters of the president. ‘two letters were usec 
in which Washington mentioned the Quakers moving fugitive 
slaves. 


Hart, Albert Be, and Channing, Edward (eds.), Americen History 
Leaflets (6 vols., New York, 1913). These volumes include 
several treaties and other documents relative to American 
History. Parts of the Treaty of Paris were taken from 
these volumes. 


Thwaites, Reuben G (ed.), Travels and Explorations of tne 
lagnit Missioucries in New rrance, TAOeL7OL (75 ols, 
Cleveland, Ohio, 1090-1501). ‘Tne works of the Jesui?* 
missionaries are found in these volumes. They are mostly 
concerned wiih their work in the old Northwest. Many 
references to Negroes anid slaves nay te found in most 


volumese 


Hodder, Frank H. (ed.), The Present State of the European 
Settlements on the Missisippi, by Captain Philip Fittma,, 
ies ERR Erg IRE AE I ee RAE 
an exact reprint of the originaledition, London, 1770 
(Cleveland, 1906). Mr. Pittman sneaks of seeing several 
slaves on the plantations along the river. 


JacDonald, William (ed.), Select Documents Illustrative of 
the History of the United States, I770-1861 (New York, — 
To0S). A colleation of most of the important documents 
relative to United States History. 


Niles! Register (75 vols., Baltimore, Maryland, 1611-1849 ). 
Many references to Negroes and slaves will be found in some 
of the volumes. 


TORICAL SOCIETY PUBLICATIONS 


Illinois Historical Collections (29 vols., Springfield, Illinois, 
T5903 | aeereayh ian ee Seni GOAL i eae 
Beckwith, Hiram M. (ed. ), "General George Rogers Clark's 
Conquest of the Illinois," I. This article gives 4 
good brief account of the Virginia Period of occurat ion 
of the Illinois Country. ‘The Proclamation of ceorge 
Rogers Clark concerning slaves is included in this work. 


Alvord, Clarence M. (ed.), Cahokia Records, II (1907). 
The official records of the Illinois and Northwest 
Territory from 1778-1790 will be found in this volumes 
George Rozers Clark's Proclamation concerning Negroes 
and slaves is included. 


Alvord, Clarence M. (ed.), Kaskaskia Records, V (1910). 
The official records of the Virginia period, 1778-1790 
are found in this volume. Several references to Negroes 
and slaves are included. 


Alvord, Clarence M. (ed.), The Critical Period, 1765-1760, 
ROClOLS ). hese tian Period of occupation is in this 
volume. References are found on the free Negro and 
slave in the Northwest Territory in the British rule. 


Alvord, Clarence M. and Carter, Clarence  (eds.), The 
New Regime, 1765-1767, XI (1916). This volume is also 
Telated to the British veriod. The Negro and slave are 
mentioned. 


Philbrick, “rancis S. (ed. ), Laws of the Indiana Territory, 
1800-1809, XXI (1930). This volume conzains all the 
Taws passed up to 160%, The early laws of Legroes and 
slaves are included in this work, 
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Indiana Historical Collections (26 vols., Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 19I16- ). A collection of papers, letters, and 
other documents and studies relative to Indiana Territory 
and State. The following were used in this study: 


Kettleborough, Charles (ed.), Constitution Making in 
Indiana, I (1916), II (1916), XVIT (1930). These 
volumes contain an explanation of the conventions, 
debates, suggestions, amendments, a historical back- 
ground and finally the constitutions. It includes 
all of the constitutions of Indiana. 


Bsarey, Logan (ed.), Messages and Letters of Willian 
Henry Harrison, VIT (192¢), and IX (1922). These 
Volumes contain all letters of Governor Harrison during 
the Territorial period. His proclamation of kidnapping 
is also included. 


Ewoank, Louis and Dorothy Riker (eds.), Laws of the 
Indiana ferritory,1809-1816, XX (1934). Among other 
Taws relating to tne early period will be found laws 
pertaining to Negroes and slaves during the territorial 
period. 


~ Pence, George, and Armstrong, Nellie (eds. ), Indiana 
Boundaries, XIX (1933). This volume gives the territorial 
gZrowth of the early Indiana Territory and the state. Maps 
are given to illustrate the various boundaries. They are 
somewhat complicated to understand. 


Indiana Historical Society, Publications (13 vols., Indianapolis, 
Indiana, 1897- ). These Volumes contain special historical 
stidies in Indiana history. The following were used: 


Dunn, Jacob P,, "Slavery Petitions and Papers," II (1898). 


Howe, Daniel %, "Laws and Courts of the Northwest and 
Indiana Territory, 1800-1816," II (1898). 


Woollen, William We, Howe, Daniel %%., and Dunn, Jacobd P, 
(eds. ), “Executive Journal of Indiana Territory, 1800- 
18165 eb 1899). 
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SECONDARY SOURCES 
BOOKS 


Alvord, Clarence We, The Tllinois Country, 1673-1818 
(Centennial History of TIlinots, 5 vols., Springfield, 
1916-1920, TI, 1920), This work is a scholarly accoun: 
of the Illinois Country from its earliest settlement 
until it obtained its statehood in 1818, It also 
includes an excellent bibliography. 


Brawley, Benjamin, Social History of the American Negro 
(New York, 1939). This Is the first attempt at writing a 


social history of the Negro. Avery sober account. 


Carroll, Joseph C., Slave Insurrections in the United 
States, 1800-1865 (Boston, I93®). A treatment of slave 
insurrections in a systematic and somewhat partial manner. 
It is well documented. 


Channing, Edward, A History of the United States (6 vols., 
New York, 1905). “This Is an excellent history. Volure 
two was used for this study. It deals with slavery in 
the colonies, 


~ Cockrum, William l., A Pioneer History of Indiana (Oakland 
City, Indiana, 1907). This history Was written from 
letters, talks, and personal experiences. It sives the 
personal work in she Underground Railroad. 


Cockrum, William h,., The Underground Railroad as Operated 
by the Anti-Slavery League (UaklIan¢d City, Indiana, ISIS). 
A study of “he work of himse!f and his father and sore 


friends in this great wor':. 


Dillon, John B.,A History of Indiana (Indianapolis, Indiana, 
1859). This Is one of the first histories of Indiene. 
It covers the period from the earliest explorations. 
It is especially good in the early civil goverment. A 
copy of the Slave Code of 1724 is in this volume. 


Dunn, Jacob P, Indiana: A Redexption fror Slavery (liew York, 
1888). This is an excellent discussion of how the slavery 
question influenced and was involved involitics in early 
Indiana, 


Rsarey, Logan,A History of Indiana (2 vols., New York, 1922). 
This is a great and sciolarly work, It covers the perio: 
froin the earliest explorations to tne present dav. EHsaroey 

thinks that Dunn overplayed the slave question in Indiana. 
There is alsoa good reference list, 


Franklin, John H., The Free Negro in North Carolina, 1790- 
1860 (Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 194%). A scholarly, 
sober, well documented account of the Negro in North 
Carolina. The question is treated politically, socially, 
and econorically. MT iis volume was used in relation to 
the Negro's roving to Inf iana. I+ contains a good 
bibliography. 
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Hallowell, Anna De (ed.), James and Lucretia Mott, Life 
and Letters (Boston, 1884). This volume, edited by their 
granddaughter, gives an excellent account of the life 
and times of these two grert Quakers. It was used for 
this study in reference to the Free troduce Movement 
of the Quakers. The book covers the period from their 
early lire to the year 1875. 


Hurd, John C., The Law of Freedom and Bondage in the United 
States (2 vols., Boston, [862).” These two volumes give 
different laws of the several states concerning free 
Negroes and slaves. The laws are taken fror. the sources 
and are compared with laws of other free and slaveholding 
states. There can also be found a brilliant interpretation 
of these various laws. It contains an excellent bibliography, 


Jackson, Luther P., Free Negro Labor and Propert Holding;s 
in Virginia. 1830-1860 (New York, I942). dm evaluation 
of the Negro holdings in Virginia. It is an interesting 
and scholarly work. 


Jay, William, Miscellaneous Vritings on Slavery (Boston, 
1853). The author expresses his opinions of the Coloniza- 
tion Society and gives some faults of its work. He also 
mentions some of the evils od the trivs of slaves to 
Liberia. 


-- Dwight, Harris N., The History of Negro Servitude in Illinois 
(Chicago, 1904). In this volume some references are made 
concerning the Negroes in Indiana. It gives an excellent 
account of the Negro in the early period how he was treated 
politically and socially. 


Law, John, Colonial History of Vincennes (Vincennes, Indiana, 
een i alse he is nat aaeer ae ; ; 

1858). he author gives a discussion of the founding and 

development of this early French post on the Wabash River. 


Philips, Ulrich B., American Negro Slavery (New Yor’, 1918). 
It gives a clear and vivid descrintion of the slave systen, 
its evils and its good aspects. It is a well written 
volume. 


Siebert, Williem, The Underground Railroad From Slavery to 
Freedom (New York, I898). This work concerns the under- 
ground railroad operations in general and includes refer- 
ences on the operations in Indiana, 


Scharlarman, Joserh H., Fror Juebeclk to New Orleans 
(Belleville, Illinois, 1925). This volume gives sore 
notice to the early Negroes during the french Regime in 
the Louisiana Territorv. 


Sydnor, Charles S., Slavery in liississipoi (New York, 1933). 
4 study of slavery in Mississinoni as based ons lavery in 
the older states. It discusses the mamumission of 
Nesroes and contains an excellent bibliography. 
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Wesley, Charles H., Negro Labor in the United States, 
1850-1925 (New York, 1927). Wstudy of Nerro Tabor in 
the “nited States by a comparison of tne North and South 
in relation to Neyro labor. It was written from the 
original sources, 


Williams, George, History of the Negro Race in America 
(2 vols., New York, Id83).” This is a political history 


of the Nerro. 


‘“ilson, Henry, History of the Rise and Fall of Slave Power 
in America (3 vols., Boston, 72}. it gives an account 
of slavery fron its origins to the end. It is a very 
extensive study. 


Woodson, Carter G., A Century of Negro Migration (‘iashington, 
D. C., 1918). This volume Zives a good and clear dis- 
cussion of the earliest Negro movements up to the first 
World War. It covers a discussion of his destination 
and reception. It is an excellent study. 


ARTICLES: 


Barnhart, John D., "The Southern Influence in the Formation 
of Indiana," Indiana lagazine of History (Bloomington, 


Indiana, 1905= J, AXXTIT (1937). 


Buckmaster, Henrietta, "The Underground Railroad," The 
North American Review (248 vols., Boston, New York, 


T8IS-1940), CCXLV (1938). 


. Conklin, Julia S., "The Underground Railroad in Indiana," 
Indiana wagazine of History, VI (1910). 


Coulter, Merton, "A Century of a Georvia Plantstion, " 
hississippi Valley Historical xeview (Cedar Rapids, 


Towa, I9I4= J), XVI (1825-1930). 


- England, Merton, "The Free Negro in Anti-Bellum “ennessee, " 
Journal of Southern History (Raleigh, North Carolina, 


T935= ), IX (1943). 


Garrison, Wendell P., "Free Produce jmonc makers," Atlantic 
Monthly (Boston, 1857- ), XXII (1868). ie 


Hirsch, Leo H.,Jr., “fhe Negro and New York," The Journal — 
of Negro Historv (Washington, BD. C., 1916- J, «VI (1931). 
Huff, O. N., "The Unnaned Anti-“lavery Heroes of Old sewpart," 
Indiana ldagazine of History, TII (1907). 
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- Imes, William Lloyd, "The Legal Status of Free Negroes and 
Slaves in tennessee," The Journal of Necro History, IV 
(1919), 
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Jackson, Luther P., “wvanumission in Certain Virginia Cities, 


Layton, Joseph E., "Sources of Population in Indiana, 1016- 
1850," Bulletin of the Indinna State Library (Indianapolis, 


Indiana, 1905- ), XI (1916). 


Leak, Roscoe R., “The Underground kailroad in Hendricks 
County," Indiana Magazine of History XXXVI (1940). 


Lindley, Harlow, "The Quakers in the Old Northwest," 
Mississippi Valley Historical ‘ssociation, Proceedings 
(Cedar Ravids, Towa, 1912). 


McDonald, Earl C., "Disposal of Slaves by Will in Knox 
County, Indiana," Indiana liazazine of History, AXVIT 
(1931). CRS ae ee a ER 


Money, Charles H., "The Fugitive Slave Law of 1850 in Indiana, " 
Indiana Magazine of History, XVII C192 15)< 


Newson, Vida, “Phases of Southeastern Indiana History," 
Indiana Magazine of History, XX (1924). 


Nuermberger, Ruth K., "The Free Produce Movement: A Quaker 
Protest Against Slavery," Historical Papers of the Trinity 


College Historical Society, Series XXV (1942). 


Pheland, Raymond V., "Slavery in the Old Northwest, " Wisconsin 
Historical Society, Proceedings (“adison, Wisconsin, 1905- ie 
Were ti9l2))< 


Preston, E. Delorus, Jr., "The Genesis of the Underground 
Railroad," The Journal of Negro History, XVIII (1933). 
Riddell, “illian R., "The Slave in Barly New York," 
The Journal of Nesro History, XIII (1928). 


eee 


Roberts, Joseoh C., "The Road From Monticello," Historical 


Papers of the Trinity College Historical Societ} 
(Durham, North Carolina, 101l6- ), Nalv (1941). 


-Sherrill, P. Ke, “The Quakers and the North Carolina 
Manumission Society," Historical Papers of the Trinity 
College Historical Society, Series & (1914). 


Siebert, Wilbur H., "The Underground Railroad *rom Slavery 
to Freedom," Annual Report of the American Historical 
Society for 1395 (rashington, 3. Ce, 1896). 


-Qmith, Henry Le, "The Underground xailroad in l.onroe County, " 
Indiana lagazine of History, XIII (1917). 
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Stable, Annie L. “%., "The Free Negro in Anti-B3ellun 
Louisiana," Louisiana Historical .uarterly (New 
Orleans, Louisiana, L9I7- J, XXV (1942). 


Syndore, Charles S., “The Free Negro in Mississippi," 
The American Historical Keview (New York, 1896- ), 
XXXII (1926-1927). 


Thompson, William C., "Eleutherian Institute," Indiana 
Magazine of History, XI (1923). 


Trabue, Charles C., "The Voluntary Emancipation of Slaves 
in Tennessee as keflected in the State's Legislature 
and Judicial Decisions," Tennessee Historical ‘-agazine 


(Nashville, Tennessee, 1915- J, VI (1918). 


Trexler, Harrison, "Slavery in the Missouri Territory, 
Missouri Historical Review (Colurbia, liissouri, 1906- ), 
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Turner, Edward R., "The Negro in Pennsylvania," Fennsylvania 
Mazagine of History and Biography (Philadelphia, L877- J, 
KOA 1 ( 191 G }e 

Valdrip, Villiam D., "A Station of the Underground Railroad, 
Indiana Magazine of History, VII (1911). 
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Weeks, Stenhens B., Southern Quakers and Slavery, Johns 
: ae . = : — 7 \ 
Hopkins Usiversity Studies (“altimore, Maryland, T682- }, 
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Woodson, Carter G., "Freedor. and Slavery in Appalachiar: 
america," Tie Journal of Wegro History, I (1915). 
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